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Week Ending Friday, April 6, 1984 


Opportunities for Women 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 31, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

A few weeks ago, George Gallup, who 
regularly surveys the pulse of America, re- 
leased a poll with very upbeat news. Gallup 
said the current mood of the American 
people is the brightest in 5 years. Our citi- 
zens still feel the burdens of everyday prob- 
lems, but there’s a feeling among us that 
we've finally turned the corner. Real prog- 
ress is being made, and America is moving 
forward again. 

Better days for America may be bad news 
for some, but even the most committed 
gloom-mongers can’t deny the truth forever. 
Our economy is strong, prices are stable, 
jobs are increasing, and our nation is at 
peace. We’re building a true opportunity 
society, and this is especially true for today’s 
women. 

Women in the eighties are a diverse ma- 
jority with varied interests and futures. 
Some seek to pursue their own careers; 
some run for political office; others focus on 
the home and family. Some seek to do all 
these things. They are members of a grow- 
ing group called “working mothers,” and 
sometimes their days resemble a script from 
“Mission Impossible.” 

Well, no role is superior to another. 
What’s important is that every woman have 
the right and opportunity to choose the role 
she wishes—or, perhaps, try to fill them all. 
And whether the choice be homemaking, 
career, or both, our administration is trying 
to help in many different ways. 

We’ve increased training opportunities 
through the Job Training Partnership Act so 
women can secure permanent, productive 
employment. For those whose former 
spouses are delinquent in child-support pay- 
ments, we’ve strengthened the Federal 
child-support enforcement system, and we 


have additional proposals pending before 
the Congress. 

For all women we've provided several 
forms of tax relief—relief, by the way, 
which could and should have been passed 
long ago by those in Washington who had a 
monopoly on power and who still claim a 
monopoly on compassion. 

We've reduced personal income tax rates 
by 25 percent. We’ve greatly reduced the 
marriage tax penalty. We’ve almost doubled 
the maximum child care tax credit for 
working mothers. We’ve expanded IRA ac- 
counts, benefiting women whether they 
work at home or in paid jobs, and we’re 
moving to bring even greater equity to 
those accounts. And we’ve eliminated the 
widow’s tax, the estate taxes levied on a 
surviving spouse. This will help women 
who’ve been hard-working partners on 
family farms and small businesses. 

We're also working with the Congress on 
historic legislation that reforms inequities 
against women in private pension plans. 
This legislation has passed the Senate, and 
we're waiting for final action in the House. 
I hope it will come soon. The reforms 
would lower the age employees can partici- 
pate in company pension plans, protect 
spouses from losing death benefits without 
their knowledge, permit a break in service 
of up to 5 years without loss of pension 
credit, coordinate State and Federal laws so 
divorced spouses can collect court-awarded 
pension benefits more easily, and require 
private pension plans to survivor’s bene- 
fits—offer survivor’s benefits, I should say, 
protection to workers after they’re 45. 

I've always believed the greatest contri- 
bution we can make is to get our economy 
moving and keep it moving. Economic 
growth will provide more opportunities for 
women than if all the promises ever made 
in Washington, D.C., were enacted into law. 

Well, economic growth is very strong. 
And job opportunities for women are pop- 
ping up like springtime tulips. Three mil- 
lion more women are working today in our 
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economy than in January 1981. One excit- 
ing area of growth is that of women-owned 
businesses. The number of businesses 
owned by women is increasing four times 
faster than those owned by men. 

Yesterday, I met some of the people 
whose dreams, intelligence, and hard work 
are making America in 1984 the most for- 
ward-looking and successful nation in the 
world. I had lunch at the White House with 
the members of my Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Business Ownership—12 women 
and 3 men, all successful in the professional 
world. They’re working with the Small 
Business Administration on conferences 
across the country to help women acquire 
skills to own businesses and compete effec- 
tively. They’re also trying to identify prob- 
lems business owners and potential business 
owners are meeting. Now, if you’ve had 
any, please write to me at the White House, 
and I'll share your thoughts with the Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Next Thursday, Ill be traveling to New 
York to attend one of these conferences to 
meet with and to address women business 
owners of that great city. 

All over this country the entrepreneur is 
changing the face and brightening the 
future of America, and she’s just getting 
started. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


National Eye Donor Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5170. March 31, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

One of the most magnificent presents 
that one human being can bestow upon an- 
other is the gift of sight. Human eye tissue 
which is donated at death may be used in 
research and cornea transplant operations. 
Each year, thousands of Americans suffer 
from impaired vision caused by congenital 
defects, injuries, and diseases. Cornea trans- 
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plant surgery can improve or restore the 
sight of many of these people. Unfortunate- 
ly, all too many people are unable to retain 
their sight because there is not enough cor- 
neal tissue available. 

Through the efforts of 93 eyebanks across 
the Nation, these problems are being allevi- 
ated. The eyebanks help coordinate the na- 
tionwide distribution of donated eye tissue 
for use in medical education, continuing re- 
search efforts, and cornea transplants. De- 
veloping from a single institution in 1944, 
the eyebanks have greatly encouraged re- 
search inta the prevention and treatment of 
eye disease and helped increase national 
awareness of the urgent need for more eye 
donations, so that others may receive the 
gift of sight. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
225, has designated March 1984 as “Nation- 
al Eye Donor Month” and has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of that occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of March 1984 
as National Eye Donor Month. I urge all 
citizens, health care professionals, educa- 
tors, and other public and private organiza- 
tions concerned with vision and vision re- 
search to join with the Nation’s eyebanks in 
recognizing this humanitarian cause with 
appropriate activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:31 a.m., April 2, 1984] 


Arms Control for Antisatellite Systems 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. March 31, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
I am pleased to transmit this report on 
my Administration’s policy on arms control 
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for antisatellite systems as required in the 
Conference Report for the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 
1984. 

The United States is committed to the 
exploration and use of space by all nations 
for peaceful purposes and for the benefit of 
mankind. Among the activities conducted 
by the United States in space is the pursuit 
of fundamental national security objectives. 
Arms control arrangements for space would 
serve these objectives if they contributed to 
our overall deterrence posture and reduce 
the risk of conflict. 

With this in mind, I announced on July 4, 
1982, the basic posture of this Administra- 
tion which I now reaffirm: 


“The United States will continue to study 
space arms control options. The United 
States will consider verifiable and equitable 
arms control measures that would ban or 
otherwise limit testing and deployment of 
specific weapons systems, should those 
measures be compatible with United States 
national security.” 


Guided by these criteria, the United 
States has been studying a range of possible 
options for space arms control, with a view 
to possible negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and other nations, if such negotia- 
tions would serve U.S. interests. Within the 
U.S. Government, this work is being con- 
ducted by an Interdepartmental Group 
chaired by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. The United States is also 
prepared to examine space arms control 
issues in the Conference on Disarmament 
(CD). However, no arrangements or agree- 
ments beyond those already governing mili- 
tary activities in outer space have been 
found to date that are judged to be in the 
overall interest of the United States and its 
Allies. The factors that impede the identifi- 
cation of effective ASAT arms control meas- 
ures include significant difficulties of verifi- 
cation, diverse sources of threats to U.S. and 
Allied satellites, and threats posed by Soviet 
targeting and reconnaissance satellites that 
undermine conventional and nuclear deter- 
rence. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
United States is continuing to study space 
arms control, in search of selected limits on 
specific types of space systems or activities 
in space that could satisfactorily deal with 
problems, such as those described above. 
Until we have determined whether there 
are, in fact, practical solutions to these 
problems, I do not believe it would be pro- 
ductive to engage in formal international 
negotiations. The United States remains 
ready, however, to examine the problems 
and potential of space arms control at the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. 

The attached Report on U.S. Policy on 
Antisatellite Arms Control sets forth in 
greater detail the views of my Administra- 
tion on this important issue. It is unclassi- 
fied and is suitable for general release. As 
you are aware, information regarding cer- 
tain U.S. and Soviet space activities involves 
sensitive information. Accordingly, I am 
also transmitting a classified Report provid- 
ing such information under separate cover. 
In preparing both Reports, every effort was 
made to respond to the questions asked by 
various Committees and Members of Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 

The text of the letters was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 2. 


Cherry Blossom Festival 





Remarks on Meeting the Princesses. 
April 2, 1984 





Well, I'm delighted to welcome you all 
here. This is the 57th year of this event, 
and it’s the oldest and largest event that is 
held annually here in the Capital. I’m very 
proud, and Nancy is very proud that she is 
the honorary chairman. And I’m glad to see 
you all. I’ve never seen the Rose Garden 
look lovelier. [Laughter] 
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You're a sure sign of spring; the arrival of 
the princesses here makes that positive. The 
festival symbolizes the spirit of friendship 
between the United States and Japan, as 
well as the beginning of spring. 

And it gives me particular pleasure to 
welcome the 1983 Cherry Blossom Queen 
from Japan, Etsuko Kobayashi. And we 
have with us our own queen, Lynn Ridgley, 
and the 56 princesses chosen by the State 
societies and the territories. 

And as I said, this is a longtime event 
here. You're, all of you, most welcome, and 
I can assure you that after the winter we’ve 
had, believe me, if you’re bringing spring, 
you are welcome. [Laughter] 

Now, I’m going to say some “hellos,” if I 
can. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 





Appointment of Five Members. 
April 2, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Foreign Schol- 


arships for terms expiring September 22, 
1986: 


Marvin Howard Alisky would succeed Mario A. 
Anglada. Mr. Alisky is currently a professor of 
political science at Arizona State University. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Tempe, Ariz. He was born March 12, 1923, in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Brigitte Berger would succeed H. Brandt Ayers. 
Mrs. Berger is current'y a professor of sociology 
at Wellesley College. She is married, has two 
children, and resides in Brookline, Mass. She 
was born August 8, 1928, in Hildburghausen, 
Germany. 

Milorad M. Drachkovitch would succeed Ad- 
elaide Cromwell Gulliver. Mr. Drachkovitch is 
currently senior fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion. He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Stanford, Calif. He was born November 
8, 1921, in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

Nathan Glazer would succeed Harrison E. Salis- 
bury. Mr. Glazer is currently a professor of 
education and sociology at Harvard University 
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Graduate School of Education. He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Cambridge, 
Mass. He was born February 25, 1923, in New 
York, N.Y. 


Richard Anderson Ware would succeed Jean J. 
Smoot for the remainder of the term expiring 
September 22, 1985. Mr. Ware is currently 
president of the Earhart Foundation, which 
maintains a philanthropic program of research 
and educational support for institutions and in- 
dividuals in the fields of economics, political 
science, international studies, and national se- 
curity affairs. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Ann Arbor, Mich. He was born 
November 7, 1919, in New York, N.Y. 


Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5171. April 2, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The nations of the Western Hemisphere 
have been blessed with a common heritage 
that has bound them together in the pursuit 
of peace and harmony within the frame- 
work of democratic institutions. The annual 
proclamation of Pan American Day and Pan 
American Week has for 53 years stressed 
our unity of purpose and drawn the atten- 
tion of the world to the significant achieve- 
ments of the Inter-American system and 
the Organization of American States. 

Through the OAS, the nations of the 
Americas have worked to fulfill their shared 
aspirations for peace, prosperity, and free- 
dom. These goals form the cornerstone of 
the OAS and find eloquent expression in 
the OAS Charter. While other areas of the 
world have been fraught with strife, the 
OAS has been instrumental in maintaining 
the peace in this hemisphere. The peace- 
keeping mechanisms available to OAS 
member nations have proved responsive in 
a multitude of tests in the past, including 
those posed by the subversion and indirect 
aggression of Cuba and its partners. The 
continued strength and resilience of these 
peacekeeping mechanisms should be of pri- 
mary importance to all the nations of the 
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Americas as we deal with the current chal- 
lenges to peace, prosperity and freedom, 
especially in Central America. 

Because in this century our hemisphere 
has been spared the violence other regions 
have had to endure, we have been fortu- 
nate to be able to dedicate our energies to 
the important tasks of economic, social, sci- 
entific, educational, and cultural develop- 
ment of our nations. In this effort to better 
the lives of our people, the OAS, through its 
technical councils and specialized Inter- 
American agencies, has served as a model 
for others. 

Consistent with the spirit of the Inter- 
American system as expressed in the OAS 
Charter, the peoples of this hemisphere are 
turning more and more to democratic insti- 
tutions as a means of solving the difficult 
problems we face. This is a vote of confi- 
dence in democracy as an effective means 
of governing—a practical problem-solving 
mechanism—not just an abstract political 
ideal. The trend reinforces the bonds which 
unite us and strengthens our capacity for 
cooperation. 

During the bicentennial year of the birth 
of the great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, it is 
appropriate that we rededicate ourselves to 
the spirit of hemispheric solidarity that he 
symbolized. His example serves as an inspi- 
ration for all Americans to face the difficult 
challenges of our time. Bolivar believed 
that diversity does not preclude unity. The 
kind of cooperation the Pan American na- 
tions enjoy today is based on mutual respect 
for the individual characteristics that distin- 
guish us, as well as the long-standing ties 
that unite us. Pan American Day is a wel- 
come opportunity to recognize this cooper- 
ation and the impressive progress we have 
made together. 

On this Pan American Day of 1984, the 
people of the United States extend warm 
greetings to all of their neighbors in the 
Americas, and reaffirm their active support 
for the Organization of American States and 
the principles for which it stands. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Saturday, April 14, 1984, 
as Pan American Day, and the week begin- 
ning April 8, 1984, as Pan American Week. 
I urge the Governors of the fifty States, and 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 


Puerto Rico, and officials of the other areas 
under the flag of the United States of 
America to honor these observances with 
appropriate activities and ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:37 a.m., April 3, 1984] 


Nomination of Edwin Meese III To Be 
Attorney General 





Statement by the President. April 3, 1984 





I am pleased that the judicial panel has 
acted promptly in responding to the Attor- 
ney General’s request to name an inde- 
pendent counsel. The counsel’s responsibil- 
ities are to assure the full and impartial in- 
vestigation of the allegations concerning Ed 
Meese that have been raised in connection 
with his confirmation hearings. This will 
provide an opportunity to determine the 
facts in a fair and expeditious manner. 

I have instructed all members of the ad- 
ministration to cooperate fully with the in- 
dependent counsel. Pending completion of 
his inquiry, the White House will have no 
further comment on this matter. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Joseph F. Dennin To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (International Economic 
Policy). April 3, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph F. Dennin to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Interna- 
tional Economic Policy). He would succeed 
Alfred Hugh Kingon. 
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Mr. Dennin is currently Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Africa, the Near 
East and South Asia. Previously he was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Commerce, Finance and Investment Serv- 
ices (1981-1982); Deputy Associate Attor- 
ney General, Department of Justice (1979- 
1981); Director of Operations, U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission (1978-1979); 
Counsel to the Intelligence Oversight 
Board, the White House Office (1976-1977); 
and counsel, Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence (1975-1976). 

Mr. Dennin graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1965; J.D., 1968) and attended 
the University of Helsinki (1968-1969). He 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Washington, D.C. He was born June 9, 
1943, in New York, N.Y. 


Presidential Commission for the 
German-American Tricentennial 





Appointment of Four Members. 
April 3, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Commission 
for the German-American Tricentennial. 
These are new positions. 


Robert E. Evans is currently chairman of the 
board of Evans Industries, Inc. He is also chair- 
man and chief executive of 23 personally 
owned manufacturing companies. Mr. Evans 
resides in Detroit, Mich., and was born March 
19, 1906, in Richmond, Va. 

Carlota Giersch is currently a special consultant 
to Anheuser-Busch for Grant’s Farm of St. 
Louis, as well as the company’s breweries in 10 
United States cities and its theme parks. Ms. 
Giersch resides in Pasadena, Calif., and was 
born July 19, 1927, in St. Louis, Mo. 

Noel Gross is currently president and chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the Hudson Landing 
Corp. She resides in Saddle River, N.J., and was 
born December 25, 1938, in New York, N.Y. 

Arthur Spitzer is currently director of Tesoro 
Petroleum Corp. He resides in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. and was born August 3, 1912, in 
Czernowitz, Austria. 
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National Child Abuse Prevention 
Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5172. April 3, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Abuse of children occurs in all segments 
of our society, in rural, suburban, and urban 
areas and among all racial, ethnic, and 
income groups. The time has come for 
Americans to unite in an all-out effort to 
eradicate child abuse, both physical and 
sexual, from the Nation. 

Child abuse is a national concern, but it is 
a community and family problem first, and 
the answers must be found at the communi- 
ty level. Most physical and emotional vio- 
lence takes place within the family. All 
Americans aware of the problem of child 
abuse must work for an end of this tragedy. 

There is a place for everyone in this 
effort. By being a good neighbor to the 
family next door who may be under stress, 
Americans can be an enormous help. Our 
schools have an important role to play by 
educating children about parental roles and 
responsibilities, values, and appropriate be- 
havior in the family setting. We must do 
what we can to reverse the trend of abused 
children becoming abusive parents. In addi- 
tion, voluntary community self-help groups 
such as Parents Anonymous are taking posi- 
tive steps to break this cycle. 

In recognition of the need to find ways to 
prevent the agony of child abuse from con- 
tinuing in future generations, the Congress, 
by Senate Joint Resolution 161, has desig- 
nated the month of April 1984 as “National 
Child Abuse Prevention Month” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
period. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1984, 
as National Child Abuse Prevention Month. 
We must find a way to leave our future 
generations a priceless legacy—the confi- 


dence and trust resulting from a secure 
childhood. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:45 p.m., April 3, 1984] 


Mother’s Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5173. April 3, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


By tradition, the second Sunday in May is 
designated as Mother’s Day, a day on which 
we honor and think about our mothers. 

Almost every woman in our Nation looks 
forward to the rewards and joys of mother- 
hood without overlooking the long-term 
effort that raising children demands. We 
are grateful to mothers for their willingness 
to give of themselves for their children’s 
well-being, for their wholehearted belief in 
their offspring, for their love, for being 
wellsprings of hope, and for all the support 
they lend to us throughout life. 

Motherhood is both a great responsibility 
and one of the most unique, rewarding, and 
pleasurable experiences life has to offer. 
Just as the family is the basis of a strong 
nation, so dedicated mothers are frequently 
the key to strong families. The quality and 
scope of their activities, as well as their 
overriding concern for the well-being of 
their families and the future of our country, 
inspire and strengthen us as individuals and 
as a Nation. 

In recognition of the contributions of all 
mothers to their families and to the Nation, 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 770), designated the 
second Sunday in May each year as Moth- 
er’s Day and requested the President to call 
for its appropriate observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 


hereby request that Sunday, May 13, 1984, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I direct Gov- 
ernment officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Federal government 
buildings, and I urge all citizens to display 
the flag at their homes and other suitable 
places on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:46 p.m., April 3, 1984] 


Assignment of National Security and 
Emergency Preparedness 
Telecommunications Functions 





Executive Order 12472. April 3, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(47 U.S.C. 151), the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended, the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 
2061), the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2251), 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
512i), Section 5 of Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1977 (3 C.F.R. 197, 1978 Comp.), and 
Section 203 of Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1978 (3 C.F.R. 389, 1978 Comp.), and in 
order to provide for the consolidation of 
assignment and responsibility for improved 
execution of national security and emergen- 
cy preparedness telecommunications func- 
tions, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The National Communications 
System. (a) There is hereby established the 
National Communications System (NCS). 
The NCS shall consist of the telecommuni- 
cations assets of the entities represented on 
the NCS Committee of Principals and an 
administrative structure consisting of the 
Executive Agent, the NCS Committee of 
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Principals and the Manager. The NCS Com- 
mittee of Principals shall consist of repre- 
sentatives from those Federal departments, 
agencies or entities, designated by the 
President, which lease or own telecommu- 
nications facilities or services of significance 
to national security or emergency prepared- 
ness, and, to the extent permitted by law, 
other Executive entities which bear policy, 
regulatory or enforcement responsibilities 
of importance to national security or emer- 
gency preparedness telecommunications ca- 
pabilities. 

(b) The mission of the NCS shall be to 
assist the President, the National Security 
Council, the Director of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget in: 

(1) the exercise of the telecommunica- 
tions functions and responsibilities set forth 
in Section 2 of this Order; and 

(2) the coordination of the planning for 
and provision of national security and emer- 
gency preparedness communications for the 
Federal government under all circum- 
stances, including crisis or emergency, 
attack, recovery and reconstitution. 

(c) The NCS shall seek to ensure that a 
national telecommunications infrastructure 
is developed which: 

(1) Is responsive to the national security 
and emergency preparedness needs of the 
President and the Federal departments, 
agencies and other entities, including tele- 
communications in support of national secu- 
rity leadership and continuity of govern- 
ment; 

(2) Is capable of satisfying priority tele- 
communications requirements under all cir- 
cumstances through use of commercial, 
government and privately owned telecom- 
munications resources; 

(3) Incorporates the necessary combina- 
tion of hardness, redundancy, mobility, con- 
nectivity, interoperability, restorability and 
security to obtain, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the survivability of national se- 
curity and emergency preparedness tele- 
communications in all circumstances, in- 
cluding conditions of crisis or emergency; 
and 

(4) Is consistent, to the maximum extent 
practicable, with other national telecommu- 
nications policies. 
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(d) To assist in accomplishing its mission, 
the NCS shall: 

(1) serve as a focal point for joint indus- 
try-government national security and emer- 
gency preparedness telecommunications 
planning; and 

(2) establish a joint industry-government 
National Coordinating Center which is ca- 
pable of assisting in the initiation, coordina- 
tion, restoration and reconstitution of na- 
tional security or emergency preparedness 
telecommunications services or facilities 
under all conditions of crisis or emergency. 

(e) The Secretary of Defense is designated 
as the Executive Agent for the NCS. The 
Executive Agent shall: 

(1) Designate the Manager of the NCS; 

(2) Ensure that the NCS conducts unified 
planning and operations, in order to coordi- 
nate the development and maintenance of 
an effective and responsive capability for 
meeting the domestic and international na- 
tional security and emergency preparedness 
telecommunications needs of the Federal 
government; 

(3) Ensure that the activities of the NCS 
are conducted in conjunction with the 
emergency management activities of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency; 

(4) Recommend, in consultation with the 
NCS Committee of Principals, to the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy, or 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, as appropriate: 

a. The assignment of implementation or 
other responsibilities to NCS member enti- 
ties; 

b. New initiatives to assist in the exercise 
of the functions specified in Section 2; and 

c. Changes in the composition or struc- 
ture of the NCS; 

(5) Oversee the activities of and provide 
personnel and administrative support to the 
Manager of the NCS; 

(6) Provide staff support and technical as- 
sistance to the National Security Telecom- 
munications Advisory Committee estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 12382, as 
amended; and 

(7) Perform such other duties as are from 
time to time assigned by the President or 
his authorized designee. 
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(f) The NCS Committee of Principals 
shall: 

(1) Serve as the forum in which each 
member of the Committee may review, 
evaluate, and present views, information 
and recommendations concerning ongoing 
or prospective national security or emer- 
gency preparedness telecommunications 
programs or activities of the NCS and the 
entities represented on the Committee; 

(2) Serve as the forum in which each 
member of the Committee shall report on 
and explain ongoing or prospective tele- 
communications plans and programs devel- 
oped or designed to achieve national secu- 
rity or emergency preparedness telecom- 
munications objectives; 

(3) Provide comments or recommenda- 
tions, as appropriate, to the National Secu- 
rity Council, the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Executive Agent, or the Man- 
ager of the NCS, regarding ongoing or pro- 
spective activities of the NCS; and 

(4) Perform such other duties as are from 
time to time assigned by the President or 
his authorized designee. 

(g) The Manager of the NSC shall: 

(1) Develop for consideration by the NCS 
Committee of Principals and the Executive 
Agent: 

a. A recommended evolutionary telecom- 
munications architecture designed to meet 
current and future Federal government na- 
tional security and emergency preparedness 
telecommunications requirements; 

b. Plans and procedures for the manage- 
ment, allocation and use, including the es- 
tablishment of priorities or preferences, of 
Federally owned or leased telecommunica- 
tions assets under all conditions of crisis or 
emergency; 

c. Plans, procedures and standards for 
minimizing or removing technical impedi- 
ments to the interoperability of govern- 
ment-owned and/or commercially-provided 
telecommunications systems; 

d. Test and exercise programs and proce- 
dures for the evaluation of the capability of 
the Nation’s telecommunications resources 
to meet national security or emergency pre- 
paredness telecommunications require- 
ments; and 


e. Alternative mechanisms for funding, 
through the budget review process, national 
security or emergency preparedness tele- 
communications initiatives which benefit 
multiple Federal departments, agencies, or 
entities. Those mechanisms recommended 
by the NCS Committee of Principals and 
the Executive Agent shall be submitted to 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

(2) Implement and administer any ap- 
proved plans or programs as assigned, in- 
cluding any system of priorities and prefer- 
ences for the provision of communications 
service, in consultation with the NCS Com- 
mittee of Principals and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, to the extent 
practicable or otherwise required by law or 
regulation; 

(3) Chair the NCS Committee of Princi- 
pals and provide staff support and technical 
assistance thereto; 

(4) Serve as a focal point for joint indus- 
try-government planning, including the dis- 
semination of technical information, con- 
cerning the national security or emergency 
preparedness telecommunications require- 
ments of the Federal government; 

(5) Conduct technical studies or analyses, 
and examine research and development 
programs, for the purpose of identifying, for 
consideration by the NCS Committee of 
Principals and the Executive Agent, im- 
proved approaches which may assist Feder- 
al entities in fulfilling national security or 
emergency preparedness telecommunica- 
tions objectives; 

(6) Pursuant to the Federal Standardiza- 
tion Program of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and in consultation with other 
appropriate entities of the Federal govern- 
ment including the NCS Committee of 
Principals, manage the Federal Telecom- 
munications Standards Program, ensuring 
wherever feasible that existing or evolving 
industry, national, and international stand- 
ards are used as the basis for Federal tele- 
communications standards; and 

(7) Provide such reports and perform 
such other duties as are from time to time 
assigned by the President or his authorized 
designee, the Executive Agent, or the NCS 
Committee of Principals. Any such assign- 
ments of responsibility to, or reports made 
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by, the Manager shall be transmitted 
through the Executive Agent. 

Sec. 2. Executive Office Responsibilities. 
(a) Wartime Emergency Functions. (1) The 
National Security Council shall provide 
policy direction for the exercise of the war 
power functions of the President under Sec- 
tion 606 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. 606), should 
the President issue implementing instruc- 
tions in accordance with the Naticnal 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601). 

(2) The Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy shall direct the exer- 
cise of the war power functions of the Presi- 
dent under Section 606 (a), (c}{e), of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(47 U.S.C. 606), should the President issue 
implementing instructions in accordance 
with the National Emergencies Act (50 
U.S.C. 1601). 

(b) Non-Wartime Emergency Functions. 
(1) The National Security Council shall: 

a. Advise and assist the President in co- 
ordinating the development of policy, plans, 
programs and standards within the Federal 
government for the identification, alloca- 
tion, and use of the Nation’s telecommuni- 
cations resources by the Federal govern- 
ment, and by State and local governments, 
private industry and volunteer organiza- 
tions upon request, to the extent practica- 
ble and otherwise consistent with law, 
during those crises or emergencies in which 
the exercise of the President’s war power 
functions is not required or permitted by 
law; and 

b. Provide policy direction for the exer- 
cise of the President’s non-wartime emer- 
gency telecommunications functions, should 
the President so instruct. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy shall provide infor- 
mation, advice, guidance and assistance, as 
appropriate, to the President and to those 
Federal departments and agencies with re- 
sponsibilities for the provision, manage- 
ment, or allocation of telecommunications 
resources, during those crises or emergen- 
cies in which the exercise of the President’s 
war power functions is not required or per- 
mitted by law; 

(3) The Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy shall establish a Joint 
Telecommunications Resources Board 
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(JTRB) to assist him in the exercise of the 
functions specified in this subsection. The 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy shall serve as chairman of the 
JTRB; select those Federal departments, 
agencies, or entities which shall be mem- 
bers of the JTRB; and specify the functions 
it shall perform. 

(c) Planning and Oversight Responsibil- 
ities. (1) The National Security Council shall 
advise and assist the President in: 

a. Coordinating the development of 
policy, plans programs and standards for the 
mobilization and use of the Nation’s com- 
mercial, government, and privately owned 
telecommunications resources, in order to 
meet national security or emergency pre- 
paredness requirements; 

b. Providing policy oversight and direc- 
tion of the activities of the NCS; and 

c. Providing policy oversight and guid- 
ance for the execution of the responsibilities 
assigned to the Federal departments and 
agencies by this Order. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy shall make recom- 
mendations to the President with respect to 
the test, exercise and evaluation of the ca- 
pability of existing and planned communi- 
cations systems, networks or facilities to 
meet national security or emergency pre- 
paredness requirements and report the re- 
sults of any such tests or evaluations and 
any recommended remedial actions to the 
President and to the National Security 
Council; 

(3) The Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy or his designee shall 
advise and assist the President in the ad- 
ministration of a system of radio spectrum 
priorities for those spectrum dependent 
telecommunications resources of the Feder- 
al government which support national secu- 
rity or emergency preparedness functions. 
The Director also shall certify or approve 
priorities for radio spectrum use by the 
Federal government, including the resolu- 
tion of any conflicts in or among priorities, 
under all conditions of crisis or emergency; 
and 

(4) The National Security Council, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy and the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall, in consulta- 
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tion with the Executive Agent for the NCS 
and the NCS Committee of Principals, de- 
termine what constitutes national security 
and emergency preparedness telecommuni- 
cations requirements. 

(d) Consultation with Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies. In performing the 
functions assigned under this Order, the 
National Security Council and the Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, in consultation with each other, 
shall: 

(1) Consult, as appropriate, with the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget; the Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency with respect to 
the emergency management responsibilities 
assigned pursuant to Executive Order No. 
12148, as amended; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with respect to responsibilities as- 
signed pursuant to Executive Order No. 
12046; the Secretary of Defense, with re- 
spect to communications security responsi- 
bilities assigned pursuant to Executive 
Order No. 12333; and the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission or his 
authorized designee; and 

(2) Establish arrangements for consulta- 
tion among all interested Federal depart- 
ments, agencies or entities to ensure that 
the national security and emergency pre- 
paredness communications needs of all Fed- 
eral government entities are identified; that 
mechanisms to address such needs are in- 
corporated into pertinent plans and proce- 
dures; and that such needs are met in a 
manner consistent, to the maximum extent 
practicable, with other national telecommu- 
nications policies. 

(e) Budgetary Guidelines. The Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, in 
consultation with the National Security 
Council and the NCS, will prescribe general 
guidelines and procedures for reviewing the 
financing of the NCS within the budgetary 
process and for preparation of budget esti- 
mates by participating agencies. These 
guidelines and procedures may provide for 
mechanisms for funding, through the 
budget review process, national security 
and emergency preparedness telecommuni- 
cations initiatives which benefit multiple 
Federal departments, agencies, or entities. 

Sec. 3. Assignment of Responsibilities To 
Other Departments and Agencies. In order 


to support and enhance the capability to 
satisfy the national security and emergency 
preparedness telecommunications needs of 
the Federal government, State and local 
governments, private industry and volun- 
teer organizations, under all circumstances 
including those of crisis or emergency, the 
Federal departments and agencies shall 
perform the following functions: 

(a) Department of Commerce. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall, for all conditions of 
crisis or emergency: (1) Develop plans and 
procedures concerning radio spectrum as- 
signments, priorities and allocations for use 
by Federal departments, agencies and enti- 
ties; and 

(2) Develop, maintain and publish policy, 
plans, and procedures for the control and 
allocation of frequency assignments, includ- 
ing the authority to amend, modify or 
revoke such assignments, in those parts of 
the electromagnetic spectrum assigned to 
the Federal government. 

(b) Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. The Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency shall: 

(1) Plan for and provide, operate and 
maintain telecommunications services and 
facilities, as part of its National Emergency 
Management System, adequate to support 
its assigned emergency management re- 
sponsibilities; 

(2) Advise and assist State and local gov- 
ernments and volunteer organizations, upon 
request and to the extent consistent with 
law, in developing plans and procedures for 
identifying and satisfying their national se- 
curity or emergency preparedness telecom- 
munications requirements; 

(3) Ensure, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, that national security and emergency 
preparedness telecommunications planning 
by State and local governments and volun- 
teer organizations is mutually supportive 
and consistent with the planning of the 
Federal government; and 

(4) Develop, upon request and to the 
extent consistent with law and in conso- 
nance with regulations promulgated by and 
agreements with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, plans and capabilities for, 
and provide policy and management over- 
sight of, the Emergency Broadcast System, 
and advise and assist private radio licensees 
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of the Commission in developing emergen- 
cy communications plans, procedures and 
capabilities. 

(c) Department of State. The Secretary of 
State, in accordance with assigned responsi- 
bilities within the Diplomatic Telecommu- 
nications System, shal! plan for and provide, 
operate and maintain rapid, reliable and 
secure telecommunications services to those 
Federal entities represented at United 
States diplomatic missions and consular of- 
fices overseas. This responsibility shall in- 
clude the provisions and operation of do- 
mestic telecommunications in support of as- 
signed national security or emergency pre- 
paredness responsibilities. 

(d) Department of Defense. In addition to 
the other responsibilities assigned by this 
Order, the Secretary of Defense shall: 

(1) Plan for and provide, operate and 
maintain telecommunications services and 
facilities adequate to support the National 
Command Authorities and to execute the 
responsibilities assigned by Executive Order 
No. 12333; and 

(2) Ensure that the Director of the Na- 
tional Security Agency provides the techni- 
cal support necessary to develop and main- 
tain plans adequate to provide for the secu- 
rity and protection of national security and 
emergency preparedness telecommunica- 
tions. 

(e) Department of Justice. The Attorney 
General shall, as necessary, review for legal 
sufficiency, including consistency with the 
antitrust laws, all policies, plans or proce- 
dures developed pursuant to responsibilities 
assigned by this Order. 

(f) Central Intelligence Agency. The Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence shall plan for 
and provide, operate, and maintain tele- 
communications services adequate to sup- 
port its assigned responsibilities, including 
the dissemination of intelligence within the 
Federal government. 

(g) General Services Administration. 
Except as otherwise assigned by this Order, 
the Administrator of General Services, con- 
sistent with policy guidance provided by 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, shall ensure that Federally 
owned or managed domestic communica- 
tions facilities and services meet the nation- 
al security and emergency preparedness re- 
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quirements of the Federal civilian depart- 
ments, agencies and entities. 

(h) Federal Communications Commission. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
shall, consistent with Section 4(c) of this 
Order: 

(1) Review the policies, plans and proce- 
dures of all entities licensed or regulated by 
the Commission that are developed to pro- 
vide national security or emergency prepar- 
edness communications services, in order to 
ensure that such policies, plans and proce- 
dures are consistent with the public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity; 

(2) Perform such functions as required by 
law with respect to all entities licensed or 
regulated by the Commission, including 
(but not limited to) the extension, discon- 
tinuance or reduction of common carrier 
facilities or services; the control of common 
carrier rates, charges, practices and classifi- 
cations; the construction, authorization, acti- 
vation, deactivation or closing of radio sta- 
tions, services and facilities; the assignment 
of radio frequencies to Commission licens- 
ees; the investigation of violations of perti- 
nent law and regulation; and the initiation 
of appropriate enforcement actions; 

(3) Develop policy, plans and procedures 
adequate to execute the responsibilities as- 
signed in this Order under all conditions or 
crisis or emergency; and 

(4) Consult as appropriate with the Ex- 
ecutive Agent for the NCS and the NCS 
Committee of Principals to ensure contin- 
ued coordination of their respective nation- 
al security and emergency preparedness ac- 
tivities. 

(i) All Federal departments and agencies, 
to the extent consistent with law (including 
those authorities and responsibilities set 
forth in Section 4(c) of this Order), shall: 

(1) Determine their national security and 
emergency preparedness telecommunica- 
tions requirements, and provide informa- 
tion regarding such requirements to the 
Manager of the NCS; 

(2) Prepare policies, plans and procedures 
concerning telecommunications facilities, 
services or equipment under their manage- 
ment or operational control to maximize 
their capability of responding to the nation- 
al security or emergency preparedness 
needs of the Federal government; 
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(3) Provide, after consultation with the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, resources to support their respec- 
tive requirements for national security and 
emergency preparedness telecommunica- 
tions; and provide personnel and staff sup- 
port to the Manager of the NCS as required 
by the President; 

(4) Make information available to, and 
consult with, the Manager of the NCS re- 
garding agency telecommunications activi- 
ties in support of national security or emer- 
gency preparedness; 

(5) Consult, consistent with the provisions 
of Executive Order No. 12046, as amended, 
and in conjunction with the Manager of the 
NCS, with the Federal Communications 
Commission regarding execution of respon- 
sibilities assigned by this Order; 

(6) Submit reports annually, or as other- 
wise requested, to the Manager of the NCS, 
regarding agency national security or emer- 
gency preparedness telecommunications ac- 
tivities; and 

(7) Cooperate with and assist the Execu- 
tive Agent for the NCS, the NCS Commit- 
tee of Principals, the Manager of the NCS, 
and other departments and agencies in the 
execution of the functions set forth in this 
Order, furnishing them such information, 
support and assistance as may be required. 

(j) Each Federal department or agency 
shall execute the responsibilities assigned by 
this Order in conjunction with the emer- 
gency management activities of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, and in 
regular consultation with the Executive 
Agent for the NCS and the NCS Committee 
of Principals to ensure continued coordina- 
tion of NCS and individual agency. telecom- 
munications activities. 

Sec. 4. General Provisions. (a) All Execu- 
tive departments and agencies may issue 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the functions assigned 
under this Order. 

(b) In order to reflect the assignments of 
responsibility provided by this Order, 

(1) Sections 2-414, 4-102, 4-103, 4-202, 
4-302, 5-3, and 6-101 of Executive Order 
No. 12046, as amended, are revoked; 

(2) The Presidential Memorandum of 
August 21, 1963, as amended, entitled “Es- 
tablishment of the National Communica- 
tions System”, is hereby superseded; and 


(3) Section 2-411 of Executive Order No. 
12046, as amended, is further amended by 
deleting the period and inserting “, except 
as otherwise provided by Executive Order 
No. * and inserting the number as- 
signed to this Order. 

(c) Nothing in this Order shall be deemed 
to affect the authorities or responsibilities of 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, or any office or official thereof; 
or reassign any function assigned any 
agency under the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed; or under any other law; or any function 
vested by law in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Sec. 5. This Order shall be effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 3, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:47 p.m., April 3, 1984] 


Presidential Commission on the 
Conduct of United States-Japan 
Relations 





Appointment of Michael Dennis 
Antonovich as a Member. April 4, 1984 





The President today has appointed Mi- 
chael Dennis Antonovich to be a member 
of the Presidential Commission on the Con- 
duct of United States-Japan Relations. 

Mr. Antonovich is currently chairman of 
the board of supervisors, fifth district, 
county of Los Angeles. Previously he was a 
vice president and project director, J. Phil 
Johnson Corp. (1979-1980); instructor, Cali- 
fornia State University and Pepperdine Uni- 
versity (1979); member of the board of re- 
gents for Christ Lutheran College (1978- 
present); and he served in the California 
State Assembly (1972-1978). 

Mr. Antonovich graduated from Califor- 
nia State University (B.A., 1963; M.A., 
1967). He resides in Glendale, Calif., and 
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was born August 12, 1939, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Commission on Presidential Scholars 





Appointment of James Andrew Dorn as a 
Member. April 4, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James Andrew Dorn to be a 
member of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars. This is an initial appointment. 

Mr. Dorn is currently associate professor 
of economics at Towson State University. 
He is also editor of the Cato Journal of 
Public Policy at the Cato Institute. Previ- 
ously he was a lecturer at Goucher College 
(1976-1980) and a graduate assistant in- 
structor at the University of Virginia (1968- 
1971). 

Mr. Dorn graduated from Canisius Col- 
lege (B.S., 1967) and the University of Vir- 
ginia (M.A., 1969; Ph. D., 1976). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Luth- 
erville, Md. He was born August 26, 1945, 
in Buffalo, N.Y. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
April 4, 1984 





U.S. Proposal for Ban on Chemical 
Weapons 

The President. Good evening. Be seated. 
I have an important announcement. In 2 
weeks, I will send Vice President Bush to 
Geneva to present to the 40-nation Confer- 
ence on Disarmament a bold American ini- 
tiative for a comprehensive, worldwide ban 
on chemical weapons. Our proposal would 
prohibit the production, possession, and use 
of chemical weapons. 

The shortcomings of early chemical 
weapons treaties have been made tragically 
clear in recent years. Chemical weapons 
have been used against defenseless peoples 
in Afghanistan, in Southeast Asia, and in the 
conflict between Iran and Iraq. The use of 
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these terrible weapons also has serious im- 
plications for our own security. 

The Soviet Union’s extensive arsenal of 
chemical weapons threatens U.S. forces. It 
requires the United States to maintain a 
limited retaliatory capability of its own until 
we achieve an effective ban. We must be 
able to deter a chemical attack against us or 
our allies. And without a modern and credi- 
ble deterrent, the prospects for achieving a 
comprehensive ban would be nil. 

Our comprehensive treaty proposal can 
bring the day closer when the world will 
prohibit all chemical weapons, but verifica- 
tion of a chemical weapons ban won’t be 
easy. Only an effective monitoring and en- 
forcement package can ensure international 
confidence in such an agreement. The 
United States is, therefore, developing bold 
and sound verification procedures. 

This latest initiative reflects my continu- 
ing strong commitment to arms control. 
Our administration seeks to move forward 
in several areas. I’m pleased, for example, 
that the United States is also participating 
in a promising new multilateral negotiation 
dealing with confidence building measures 
in Europe, and in the recently resumed 
East-West talks on reducing conventional 
forces in Europe. 

We're working closely with our NATO 
allies to try to make progress in all these 
areas. I can’t report these promising devel- 
opments, however, without expressing my 
deep, personal regret that the Soviet Union 
still has not returned to the two negotia- 
tions on nuclear arms reductions—the 
START and the INF talks which it walked 
away from late last year. 

The United States and many other coun- 
tries have urged repeatedly that the Soviets 
return to these talks. So far, they’ve ignored 
the will of the world. I hope that the Soviet 
leadership will respond to our new initia- 
tives, not only by negotiating seriously on 
chemical weapons but also by joining us in 
the urgent task of achieving real reductions 
in nuclear arms. 

The Vice President’s mission is a vital 
one, and we wish him Godspeed. 

And now, Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International]. 
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Military Strength and Space Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, Secretary of State 
George Shultz is advocating a wider, great- 
er use of military force, a show of force, 
around the world and, also, preemptive 
strikes against potential terrorists. And this 
week you slammed the door on negotiations 
for killer satellites, which could lead to an 
arms race in space. My question is, how do 
these moves serve the cause of peace, and 
do you think that the country is really 
ready for wider involvement, military in- 
volvement around the world? 

The President. 1 don’t think that George 
meant to imply anything of that kind or 
that we’re going to get more militant or 
anything. I think he was trying to express to 
those people that have been so concerned 
about arms and whether there’s an arms 
race, and that is that your military strength 
is a definite part of diplomacy. And I think 
this is what he was trying to explain. 

With regard to the space weapons, this is 
a situation in which the Soviet Union is 
ahead of us and already has—and has in 
place—such a weapon. We are still in the 
stage of studying such a thing. The great 
problem that we have—and we’re very will- 
ing to enter into a treaty with regard to 
outlawing such weapons, except that it so 
far seems almost impossible to verify such a 
weapon, if not actually impossible. And if 
that’s true, then we, again, must have a 
deterrent. 

Q. Mr. President, you’re one who always 
says nothing is impossible and you’re going 
to try on chemical weapons. Why don’t you 
on the killer satellites? 

The President. Well, in both of them 
we're trying, but we, as we say, we have to 
face the reality that before you can place 
any confidence in such a treaty, you must 
be confident that you have the one thing 
that the Soviets have been the most reluc- 
tant to give in any treaties that we’ve ever 
had, or that we have with them, and that is 
verification procedures. 


Ethics in Government 


Q. Mr. President, more than a dozen 
members of your administration have left 
under some sort of a cloud, and this is what 
the Democrats are calling the sleaze factor. 
Are you concerned that voters might think 
there’s a lack of integrity in the people that 


you've hired, and how are you going to deal 
with this as a campaign issue? 

The President. Well, in the first place, I 
reject the use of the word “sleaze,” and I 
don’t think that it fits any situation that we 
have here. I'll repeat what I have said many 
times before, and over a period of years. I 
believe the halls of government are as 
sacred as our temples of worship, and noth- 
ing but the highest integrity is required of 
those who serve in government. But at the 
same time, I also respect very much some- 
thing that is very typically American, and 
that is you are innocent until proven guilty. 
And we're having an awful lot—and have 
for the past several years—of guilt by accu- 
sation. And I intend to protect that particu- 
lar American tradition, and I would think 
that you would all feel a shared responsibili- 
ty in doing the same thing—that you’re not 
guilty simply because you’ve been accused. 

Now, I will be the first to remove anyone 
in the administration that does not have the 
highest integrity, and I adhere to that. At 
the same time, however, I’m not going to 
take any action that is based on accusation 
without proof, and I’m not going to take 
any action in any case for political expedi- 
ency. 

Q. So, is this all politics that’s behind this? 
And if that’s the case, why have you let 
some of these people leave? 

The President. Well, some of these people 
have simply—they have left on their own, 
and they have left simply because they rec- 
ognize that while they remain a part of the 
administration the accusations and the 
charges will continue. Now, others have not 
felt that way, and a great many have been 
cleared. But it’s a strange thing that their 
names keep popping up again by the same 
ones who were the first to throw the accu- 
sations out. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? 


Ban on Chemical Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to your 
proposal to ban chemical weapons, isn’t this 
proposal another way to get Congress— 
what they’ve failed to do for the last 3 
years, which is appropriate money for 
chemical weapons? And what do we say if 
our adversaries accuse us of talking peace 
but preparing for war? 
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The President. Well, | don’t think the ac- 
cusation would stand up if they said that. 
The situation is that we haven’t produced 
any such weapons for 15 years. The Soviet 
Union has a massive arsenal and is ahead of 
us in many areas having to do with chemi- 
cal warfare. 

Now, if there is ever one example—or 
one place where there is an example—of 
the power of a deterrent force, it is in the 
field of chemical weapons. And I hand you 
World War II, when all the nations had 
them and no one used them even in the 
most desperate moments when defeat was 
staring at them because they knew that the 
others had them and could use them in 
return. 

The second thing is, if we’re going to 
have a chemical warfare ban or a treaty 
banning them, you’ve got to have some- 
thing to bargain with. And, therefore, it’s 
just the same as it is with the other weap- 
ons. They must know that the alternative to 
banning them is to then face the fact that 
we are going to build a deterrent. 


Effects of Budget and Tax Cuts 


Q. Mr. President, the Congressional 
Budget Office has just released a study on 
the impact of your budget and tax cuts that 
have been enacted since you took office, 
and it found that the poorest families lost 
the most and the richest families gained the 
most. For instance, families earning under 
$10,000 a year lost almost $400, and fami- 
lies earning over $80,000 a year gained 
more than $8,000. Is that fair? 

The President. It not only wouldn’t be 
fair, but I don’t think it’s true. You know, as 
Disraeli once said, “There are lies, blankety- 
blank lies, and statistics.” 

We have a tax program that was a 25- 
percent cut across the board. Now, that’s 
25-percent reduction in the tax burden of 
everyone. If you have someone whose tax 
burden is $20, that cut means that they 
saved $5, and they still owe $15. But some- 
one who owes a hundred times as much, 
who pays a hundred times as much tax, 
$2,000, gets $500 but still owes $1,500. In 
other words, the progressivity of the tax 
program stays the same. So there is no way 
that the tax program could have benefited 
someone at one end of the scale and not 
the other. It’s based on proportions. 
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The other thing is—that makes me doubt- 
ful of those figures—is what we have done 
for everyone with regard to inflation. And 
here you do benefit the people at the lower 
end of the scale more than you do at the 
top. Now, the fact of that is someone that— 
the beginning of 1979, with an $8,000 
income, they were about $500 or so above 
the poverty-level income. By the end of 
1980, 2 years later, with that same income 
they were some $500 below the poverty- 
level income in purchasing power. 

Maybe some of the things they were talk- 
ing about is that in our program—and it 
wasn’t an Executive order; it was passed by 
Congress and signed by me—with regard to 
some cuts, for example, in the Aid for De- 
pendent Children program—now every 
protection was made for all of those totally 
dependent on welfare. There are some 3 
million of them still there. There were 
943,000 families that were removed, but 
they were families that had considerable 
outside earnings, plus their welfare grants. 

Now, we were told when we did this that, 
oh, these people would quit their jobs just 
to take the security of being on welfare. 
Well, only a very few did. And two-thirds of 
the people that did not, then sizably in- 
creased their actual earnings and became 
independent of welfare. 

Q. Mr. President, just to follow up, what- 
ever the interpretation of this particular 
report, are you concerned that the percep- 
tion that your administration has been a 
friend of the wealthy at the expense of the 
poor is going to be a political problem for 
you this year? 

The President. Oh, ’'m concerned about 
it. It’s a political problem if peor!e believe 
it, but there’s absolutely no truth in it. It’s 
probably the most glaring example of politi- 
cal demagoguery that our friends have been 
engaging in. 

Yes, Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]. 
Situation in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, last October you said 
the presence of U.S. Marines in Lebanon 
was central to our credibility on a global 
scale. And now you’ve withdrawn them and 
terminated our presence in the MNF. To 
what extent have we lost credibility—{in- 
audible}? 
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The President. We may have lost some 
with some people, but situations change, 
Sam. It was true when I said that, but I can, 
I think, explain, and I'll try to make it as 
brief as I can what the situation, or what 
the change was. 

We and three of our allies—our four gov- 
ernments—decided that in an effort to 
straighten out the situation that was so out 
of control in Lebanon, that we would send 
in a combination force, a multiple force, not 
to participate in a war but to be on hand to 
help provide stability while the Lebanese 
were allowed, then, to create a govern- 
ment. 

You will remember a civil war had been 
going on there for about 10 years. And at 
the time this was decided, the Israelis were 
at the border of Beirut; the PLO, 10 to 15 
thousand of them, were fighting from 
within the heart of Beirut; the Syrians were 
also involved. 

The idea was that if a government could 
be created in Lebanon, and then we could 
help them re-create their military, and the 
foreign forces withdraw, then, as their mili- 
tary moved out into the areas previously 
occupied by the foreign powers to hopefully 
pacify some of the internecine fighting 
groups—the militias that were fighting each 
other as well as the official forces of Leba- 
non—that the multinational force would be 
a kind of stable peacekeeping force behind 
keeping order while they went out to do 
that job, because they wouldn’t have the 
manpower to do both. 

Now, this was the task. The first success 
was the leaving Lebanon of some 10 to 15 
thousand PLO who, up until then were un- 
willing to surrender even though they faced 
defeat, because they feared a massacre at 
the hands of those that were fighting them. 
So, with the multinational force there to 
guarantee against that, they were ushered 
out. 

Now the Government was formed—of 
Lebanon. The same Government that today 
is negotiating and has been holding meet- 
ings in Geneva and elsewhere to bring 
about a peaceful settlement. 

We did train—and there was no attention 
paid to this—our army had a unit in there 
training the Lebanese military and equip- 
ping them, and made a very capable mili- 
tary. What did happen, with the deteriora- 


tion when Syria insisted on staying in and 
backing some of the rebel radical forces 
there, was that with religious and ethnic 
differences, some units of the army refused 
to take up arms against some of their same 
ethnic background, or religious background. 
Now, the Government of Lebanon went 
forward, then, in trying to bring together 
the kind of a consensus government—of the 
radical elements and all—and take them 
into a broadened based government. 

In the meantime, because the multina- 
tional force had been successful, to that 
extent, it was determined by those who 
don’t want that kind of a solution in Leba- 
non that they had to put the pressure on to 
get our forces and the others out. And with 
the terrorist attacks that brought such trag- 
edy, our forces dug in. But once dug in, 
while this was offering security to them 
from the kind of attacks they’d been sub- 
jected to, they were no longer visible as the 
kind of force they were supposed to be. 

And so with agreement with our allies, 
we redeployed; some of them redeployed to 
other areas. But then as these efforts went 
forward on their own for peace, it was 
agreed that there was no longer any point 
in the four governments keeping their 
forces there, and we withdrew. 

We are still engaged diplomatically with 
anything that we can do to help. And there 
are those in the area who say that they 
doubt that there can be any solution or 
peace without our help. And so we'll do 
that. 

Q. If I may, you began your answer by 
saying we lost some credibility. Are you to 
blame for that? Or, like Secretary Shultz, do 
you blame Congress? 

The President. 1 have to say this, Sam, 
and then I'll move on to another subject. I 
have to say that this was one of the things— 
and they must take a responsibility. When 
you're engaged in this kind of a diplomatic 
attempt, and you have forces there, and 
there is an effort made to oust them, a 
debate as public as was conducted here, 
raging, with the Congress demanding, “Oh, 
take our, bring our men home, take them 
away’ —all this can do is stimulate the ter- 
rorists and urge them on to further attacks, 
because they see a possibility of success in 
getting the force out which is keeping them 
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from having their way. It should come to 
the—it should be understood by everyone 
in government that once this is committed, 
you have rendered them ineffective when 
you conduct that kind of a debate in public. 


U.S. Aid to El Salvador 


Q. Mr. President, the Senate today unani- 
mously adopted a proposal to withdraw U.S. 
military aid from El Salvador if the govern- 
ment there is overthrown by a military 
coup. Some people have suggested that that 
might happen if Mr. Duarte is elected. Do 
you support the proposal that passed the 
Senate today? And would you veto it if it 
came to your desk? 

The President. Well, I'm not going to talk 
about whether to veto or not, but I think 
here, again, this is not helpful in what we’re 
trying to accomplish. And I think it’s some- 
thing that—I just don’t think they should be 
doing it at this time. 

Chris? 

Q. So does that mean you don’t support 
it, sirP 

The President. No. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News]? 


The War Powers Act and the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy 


Q. I'd like to follow up on Sam’s question, 
if I could, Mr. President. Secretary of State 
Shultz says one of the problems in Lebanon 
is the War Powers Act and that Congress is 
always meddling in foreign policy; that nei- 
ther our foes nor our friends know who’s in 
charge. How much of a problem do you 
have with the War Powers Act, and would 
you like to see a Supreme Court test’ of 
whether or not it’s constitutional? 

The President. Well, there’s been no talk 
of such a test or doing anything of that kind 
but, Chris, | do have to say this. In the last 
10 years the Congress has imposed about 
150 restrictions on the President’s power in 
international diplomacy, and I think that 
the Constitution made it pretty plain way 
back in the beginning as to how diplomacy 
was to be conducted. And I just don’t think 
that a committee of 535 individuals, no 
matter how well intentioned, can offer 
what is needed in actions of this kind or 
where there is a necessity. 

Do you know that prior to the Vietnam- 
ese war, while this country had only had 
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four declared wars, Presidents of this coun- 
try had found it necessary to use military 
forces 125 times in our history? 

Q. But let me, if I could follow up on 
that, people do cite Vietnam, where a Presi- 
dent waged an undeclared war for years, 
and they say without the War Powers Act 
that’s going to continue. 

The President. Well, I'll tell you, Chris, 
this is the time for me to say, “I told you 
so.” For a long time, and even before I 
became Governor [President],! I was saying 
that the war in Vietnam had reached a posi- 
tion or a state in which we should have 
asked for a declaration of war and called it 
a war. 

Yes? 


Public Opinion Polls and the School 
Prayer Amendment 


Q. Mr. President, while you were lobby- 
ing for the school prayer amendment re- 
cently, the gist of one of your arguments 
was that Congress should pass it because 
polls showed the American people were 
overwhelmingly in favor of it. Public opin- 
ion polls, sir, also show that Americans favor 
stricter control of handgun sales and an im- 
mediate, verifiable U.S.-Soviet nuclear 
freeze. In light of that and in light of your 
argument, do you see any change in your 
position on these two issues? 

The President. No, I don’t. And I think 
that calling attention to the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the people fa- 
vored prayer being permitted in schools 
was a logical thing to say to the Members of 
Congress when I was trying to get that 
amendment passed. 

My only regret is that the debate was 
never on the real issue. I don’t know how to 
explain it, but for them to sit there and 
debate hour after hour, as they did, that 
somehow we were asking for prayer to be 
mandated on schools—we were asking noth- 
ing of the kind. Quite the contrary, we 
were asking that the Constitution be re- 
stored to neutrality with regard to religion. 

The government is to neither be an advo- 
cate of, nor a controller of, or preventer of 
the practice of religion. And all the amend- 
ment would do is say, if someone wants to 
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pray in schools, they can, under the Consti- 
tution. And then we did add some provi- 
sions that no one could mandate, no one 
could write or prepare any prayer for them. 
And they didn’t debate that at all. They 
debated openly all the time, in spite of a 
few people trying to bring them back on 
track, that, no, this would be a government 
mandate that the schools the very next day 
would have to wake up and say, “All right, 
how are we going to plan the prayers?” 

Well, I was in—I’ve told many of the 
Congressmen—I was in more elementary 
schools than most people. My father moved 
around a great deal. I was in five of them 
before I got out of eighth grade. And I 
don’t recall there ever being a mandatory— 
or a prayer session in any of the schools. 
But we all knew that prayer was not denied 
in schools. 


Public Opinion Polls and Handgun 
Control 


Q. Well, sir, if I could just follow up, I 
understand your disappointment in the 
Senate debate and the vote, but I guess 
what I’m trying to ask you is why are the 
public opinion polls a valid argument for 
the school prayer amendment, which you 
do favor, and not a valid argument for the 
handgun control and the nuclear freeze 
issues which you do not? 

The President. Well, there are methods of 
handling it. I have always preferred a dif- 
ferent method with regard to handguns, 
and one that we used in California. 

In California, knowing that the wrong 
people would probably never have any 
problem getting a gun and the law-abiding 
citizen would be denied the right to have 
one, we simply passed a law that said that 
anyone who commits a crime, is convicted 
of a crime and had in his or her possession a 
gun at the time of the commission of the 
crime, whether they used it or not, add 5 to 
15 years to the sentence by virtue of their 
having carried—or carried a gun in the 
commission of a crime. You’d be surprised 
how effective it became. 

Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]? 


U.S. Policy Toward Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, recently the US.- 
backed opponents of the Sandinista regime 
have gone beyond their warfare on land to 


mining ports off the Nicaraguan coast. Are 
you concerned that these mines there, 
which neutral freighters or others could hit, 
run a risk of widening the war in Central 
America? And do you think that there’s any 
point in which we ought to try to call a halt 
to the activities of the contras? 

The President. No, our interest in Nicara- 
gua—I’m not going to comment on that one 
way or the other, or the tactics that are 
used in a war of that kind. Our interest in 
Nicaragua is one and one only. The present 
Government of Nicaragua is exporting revo- 
lution to El Salvador, its neighbor, and is 
helping, supporting, arming, and training 
the guerrillas that are trying to overthrow a 
duly elected government. And as long as 
they do that, we’re going to try and incon- 
venience that government of Nicaragua 
until they quit that kind of action. 


U.S. Military Exercises in Honduras 


Q. If I could follow up, sir, we are train- 
ing troops down there in Honduras. Do you 
see, from your perspective, a danger of a 
wider war in Central America at this point? 

The President. No, I think these maneu- 
vers are something we’ve done _ before. 
They’re not something unusual or aimed at 
anyone down there. They are combined ex- 
ercises that we hold with our own units and 
when we have—one unit goes through 
some of these and gets the training, we 
send another one down to do the same 
thing. And that’s all they are is war games. 


Trade With Japan 


Q. Mr. President, until recently your ad- 
ministration had handled trade disputes 
with Japan with relatively little public fan- 
fare. But over the last few days, three of 
your Cabinet members and several other 
administration officials have spoken out 
publicly and firmly in criticizing Japan. 
Why the change in strategy? 

The President. Well, maybe it’s not a 
change in strategy, it’s just talking frankly 
about what’s going on. It’s like any govern- 
ment with its various interests and its bu- 
reaucracies and so forth. We’re not making 
as much progress as we would like to make 
with regard to the things that I had dis- 
cussed in Japan with Prime Minister Naka- 
sone and here at the Williamsburg summit. 
I know where he stands. And I know that 
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he sincerely and honestly wants better 
trade relations and some of the obstacles 
removed that are impairing free and fair 
trade between us. But then there are other 
elements, and they’re subject to political 
pressure and public opinion pressure the 
same as we are in our own country. And I 
think what you’ve been hearing are some 
complaints about those who are trying to 
negotiate these things. 

Jerry? 

Q. Sir, you mentioned the public pres- 
sure. Is there any difference between your 
position on these trade disputes and the po- 
sition of the Democratic Presidential candi- 
dates? 

The President. 'm not going to comment 
on them, other than to say that I think 
there’s a difference with them on almost 
everything. 

Jerry [Jeremiah O'Leary, 
Times]? 


Statement by Governor Lamm of Colorado 


Q. Mr. President, some people might say 
that you’re a man who’s approaching the 
Golden Years, and I'd like to know what 
your reaction is to Governor Lamm of Colo- 
rado who said that some elderly people 
have a duty to die and get out of the way 
and fall like leaves to provide humus for the 
younger generation. What is your reaction 
to that statement? 

The President. Well, I think I was as 
shocked as anyone was to hear such a state- 
ment. I since, however, have seen reports 
that that was not exactly the way it was 
said, and that he was referring to outright 
terminal cases of the kind that have been 
under so much discussion over recent years, 
of someone who had a very limited time 
and was, for example, in a coma and simply 
being artificially kept alive, that this is what 
he was talking about. I don’t know. All I 
know is the way the stories were carried. I 
have not had anyone fill me in on the 
actual case and how he said it. And having 
been interpreted incorrectly myself some- 
times, I’m going to—I’m not going to speak 
out until I know. 

Ralph [Ralph Harris, Reuters]? 


The Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve been saying re- 
cently that you’re trying to encourage mod- 
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erate Arab leaders to join the Middle East 
peace process. Yet, King Hussein, the key 
moderate Arab, seems to have shut the 
door rather firmly. In view of that, what is 
your future course for guiding your 82 
peace plan, and how do you intend to try to 
remove the obstacles on that course? 

The President. That continues to be our 
plan, and I believe that King Hussein still 
feels and believes that he would have to be 
an important part, being the next door 
neighbor to Israel, in bringing about such 
negotiations. And I continue to believe in 
this. This is the answer. It’s what started us 
from the very beginning in the Middle 
East—to continue the Camp David process, 
to persuade other nations to do what Egypt 
did in making that peace. 

At the present moment you have a group 
of Arab nations who still are of that—have 
never retreated from their position that 
Israel does not have a right to exist as a 
nation. And we’re trying to persuade them 
that we can be evenhanded and that we’re 
not trying to dictate any peace of any kind, 
that we simply want to be of help if we can, 
an intermediary in bringing about a negoti- 
ation that will erase the issues and the prob- 
lems that have kept them apart, so that 
they can settle back and live in peace to- 
gether. And we’re going to continue to try 
to do that. 


Dean [Dean Reynolds, Cable News Net- 
work], and then I'll take you. 


Soviet Military Exercises 


Q. Mr. President, the Soviet Union is cur- 
rently engaged in perhaps its largest mili- 
tary exercise ever in the Atlantic Ocean— 
an exercise that involves some 40 vessels, 
including submarines, destroyers, and a nu- 
clear-powered battle cruiser. I wonder if 
you could tell us what you think the Soviet 
Union is up to in all of this? 

The President. | think it’s spring in Russia 
as well as in the United States, and that’s 
when you have war games and maneuvers. 
We’ve been having some of our own. We 
always tell them when we’re going to have 
them; we wish they’d tell us. 

But I think this is nothing more than that. 
Your war games are actually—whoever’s 
conducting them—based on your own 
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thoughts as to what contingencies could 
arise that would find you in an emergency 
situation, and so you set out to train or 
practice for that. 

Some 40 ships, I know, sounds like an 
awful lot, but when you stop to think that 
we're talking about a navy of almost 1,000 
ships, it kind of comes down in size a little 
bit. 

No, I think these are regular and routine 
maneuvers that usually begin in the spring 
of the year for most of us. 

Q. So you don’t think that the Soviet 
Union is trying to send us any particular 
signal? 

The President. No, | really don’t. Nor are 
we trying to send them a signal with our 
own war games. 


The Vietnam Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, getting back to your 
earlier statement that you felt for sometime 
that we should have declared war during 
the Vietnam period, against whom would 
we have declared war? And if we had done 
so, wouldn’t that have widened the war and 
gotten us stuck into an even greater quag- 
mire? 

The President. Well, I can only say, with 
regard to that, I said that at a time when it 
was going on because of what was going on 
here in our own country, in which none of 
the rules of warfare could apply with 
regard to lending comfort and aid to the 
enemy. 

Who we would have declared war against 
would have been a country, North Vietnam. 
The settlement of French Indochina cre- 
ated two nations—South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam. They were two separate na- 
tions. In fact, back through history they had 
pretty much been separate countries 
before. You say that because of the situation 
at the time; whether I would still feel the 
same way or not. I know that there was 
great concern about the possibility of a war 
widening, just as there was in Korea that 
prevented us from allowing General MacAr- 
thur to lead us to a victory in Korea. Every- 
one thought that you have to fight a war 
without winning it, or you might find your- 
self in a bigger war. Well, maybe General 
MacArthur was right. There is no substitute 
for victory. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 


The President. You all had followups 
again. [Laughing] 

Mr. Donaldson. Why are you doing it 
this way? 

The President. Our people, Sam, just got 
tired of seeing me in the old set. [Laughter] 

Mr. Donaldson. Goodby. 


Note: The President’s 23d news conference 
began at 8:01 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 

The final question was in reference to the 
fact that the President faced the reporters 
and cameras from the west side of the East 
Room, rather than the customary east side. 


Women Business Owners of New York 





Remarks at the Conference Luncheon in 
New York, N.Y. April 5, 1984 





Good afternoon, and thank you for that 
warm reception. I’m delighted to be back 
in the Big Apple. And I’ve been eager to 
get to one of these conferences for women 
in business ever since the Small Business 
Administration’s office of women’s business 
ownership, under Carolyn Gray, started co- 
sponsoring them. 

It’s a special honor to be here with you, 
the members and friends of Women Busi- 
ness Owners of New York. You and your 
firms make up a vibrant part of the New 
York economy, employing thousands of 
men and women, providing goods and serv- 
ices that range from bookbinding to finan- 
cial consulting. Each of you knows from 
personal experience that American women 
have the vision, the talent, and the determi- 
nation to make great contributions to our 
Nation’s economy. And you're serving as 
role models for a new generation of 
women—women for whom participating in 
the economy will be much easier because of 
your efforts. On behalf of all Americans, I 
commend you. 

In our lifetime, America has begun an 
historical social change that offers women 
exciting new opportunities. Just 35 years 
ago, only a third of adult women held jobs 
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outside the home. Today, more than two- 
thirds of the women between the ages of 25 
and 44 are in paid positions. Growing num- 
bers of women are doctors, military officers, 
police, and firefighters; more than a third of 
our law students are female; and women 
business owners represent the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the small business communi- 
ty. 

On a personal level, I’ve seen these 
changes clearly in the lives of the women 
closest to me. My mother, Nelle, never had 
the chance to go beyond elementary school. 
All her life she devoted herself to our 
family and held us together both emotional- 
ly and financially. For a while during the 
depression, she helped make ends meet by 
working in a dress shop for $14 a week. 

My wife, Nancy, belongs to a later gen- 
eration of women, in which many were 
raised with society expecting one thing of 
them, only to discover years afterward that 
society had come to expect something else. 
Like so many women, Nancy’s had both the 
challenges and the rich rewards of adapt- 
ing. She pursued a successful career as an 
actress, and today she gracefully combines 
her role as a loving wife and mother with 
her many duties as First Lady. 

And, you know, the Government gets 
quite a bargain with First Ladies. They 
aren’t on the payroll, but Nancy’s office 
hours and duties run about even with mine. 
That’s why she’s not here at this moment. 
No words can express how proud I am to be 
the man in her life. 

And my daughters, Patti and Maureen, 
belong to a new generation. And Maureen, 
as you’ve heard, has worked in radio and 
television, promoted overseas trade, run for 
political office. And today she’s giving 
advice to her dad on something she under- 
stands very well: how to communicate to 
women what the administration is working 
to accomplish. My younger daughter, Patti, 
seeks a career in the entertainment world. 
When certain people for political reasons 
claim that I don’t understand the modern 
woman, I’m tempted to say, “Then how 
come I have two very independent daugh- 
ters? [Laughter] 

But in my mother’s time and throughout 
our history, women were always hard at 
work, seeking self-fulfillment, giving of 
themselves to their families, and building a 
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better nation. Today, women in our country 
are just as hardworking and giving as ever. 
It’s America that has changed and grown, 
giving women increased chances to reach 
for the stars and go as far as their God- 
given talents can take them. 

Women in the eighties are a diverse ma- 
jority with varied interests and futures. 
Some seek to pursue their own careers, 
some run for political office, some focus on 
the home and family, and some seek to do 
all these things. No role is superior to an- 
other. What’s important is that each woman 
must have the freedom to choose her path 
for herself, and I’m committed to just that. 
The simple truth is I’ve been frustrated by 
the perception that’s been created about 
my supposed lack of interest in the welfare 
of women, and I’m going to take advantage 
of this opportunity to reveal some things 
our administration has been doing and that 
seem to have been closely guarded secrets 
up till now. 

Once, after making a speech, a minister, 
the late Bill Alexander of Oklahoma, took it 
upon himself to tell me the story of his first 
sermon. I’ve never forgotten it. I always 
suspected maybe it had something to do 
with the length of my speech. He said that 
he had worked for weeks after his ordina- 
tion on this first sermon and had been 
asked to speak—or to pray or preach at a 
small country church in Oklahoma, an eve- 
ning service. And he arrived after working 
all these weeks on that first sermon that he 
was going to preach as a minister and 
looked out at a church that was empty 
except for one lone little fellow sitting out 
there amongst all the empty pews. 

And Bill went down, and he said, “My 
friend, you seem to be the only member of 
the congregation that showed up. I’m just a 
young preacher getting started. What do 
you thinkP Should I go through with it?” 
And the fellow said, “Well, I wouldn’t know 
about that sort of thing. I’m a little old cow- 
poke out here in Oklahoma. But I do know 
this. If I loaded up a truckload of hay, took 
it out in the prairie, and only one cow 
showed up, I’d feed her.” [Laughter] 

Well, Bill took that as a cue, got back up 
on the pulpit, and an hour and a half later 
said, “Amen.” [Laughter] And he went 
down and said, “My friend, you seem to 
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have stuck with me and, like I told you, I’m 
a young preacher getting started. What do 
you think?” And he says, “Well, like I told 
you, I’m just a little old cowpoke out here 
in Oklahoma. I don’t know about that sort 
of thing. But I do know this. If I loaded up 
a truckload of hay, took it out in the prairie, 
and only one cow showed up, I sure 
wouldn’t give her the whole load.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Now, I’m not going to miss an opportuni- 
ty like this, and I’m going to take a certain 
advantage of the situation. [Laughter] I’m 
not going to talk an hour and a half, but 
youre going to get the whole load. [Laugh- 
ter] Because during the past 3 years, I’ve 
appointed more than 1,400 women to top 
government positions, not because of their 
sex, but because they were the best people 
for the jobs. 

Now, among many other firsts, our ad- 
ministration has Susan Meredith Phillips, 
the first woman head of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission; Elizabeth 
Jones, the first woman Chief Engraver of 
the United States Mint; and Janet McCoy, 
the first woman High Commissioner of the 
U.S. Trust Territories. And today, I’m de- 
lighted to announce that I’m sending to the 
Senate the nomination of Rosemary Collyer 
to be General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and that will be an- 
other first. 

For the first time in history, our Nation 
has three women in the Cabinet—Margaret 
Heckler, who as Secretary of Health and 
Human Services is in charge of the third 
largest budget in the world; Elizabeth Dole, 
who as Secretary of Transportation oversees 
matters ranging from expendable rocket 
launches to revisions of our maritime laws; 
and Jeane Kirkpatrick, who as Ambassador 
to the United Nations plays a crucial role— 
[applause|—she does play a crucial role in 
our country’s foreign policy. 

I must tell you, shortly after she had ar- 
rived there, she informed some of her col- 
leagues from other countries that there was 
going to be a change. And one of them 
jokingly said, “Well, you mean you're not 
going to stand for being kicked around?” 
She said, “No, we’re just going to take off 
the ‘kick me’ sign.” 

Well, one of my proudest days in office 
came when I appointed Sandra Day O’Con- 


nor to be the first woman in history on the 
United States Supreme Court. 

To aid women in business, our adminis- 
tration has put together the three-point Na- 
tional Initiative program to assist women 
business owners. The first of the three com- 
ponents is the Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Business Ownership. Now, this 
Committee is made up of 12 women and 3 
men, all very successful in the business and 
professional world. 

I had lunch with the Committee last 
week, and they told me about the hearings 
they’re holding to learn about the problems 
that women business owners encounter. 
And if you have any suggestions for the 
Committee, please write to me at the 
White House, and I'll pass your letters on to 
them. 

The second part of our initiative for 
women business owners is the Interagency 
Committee on Women’s Business Enter- 
prise. This Committee is composed of high- 
level Federal officials representing the var- 
ious departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. I’ve charged that Com- 
mittee with making certain that in dealing 
with women-owned businesses, the Federal 
Government sets an example for private en- 
terprise. 

A series of conferences like this one is the 
final part of initiative for women business 
owners. In addition to this New York con- 
ference, conferences for women in business 
have been held in places ranging from Som- 
erset, New Jersey, to San Francisco, as 
you’ve been told—and many more are 
planned. The conferences are designed to 
help women acquire management skills and 
compete more effectively, and they’re all 
cosponsored by private sector groups to 
make sure that we get private enterprises 
in the act. 

In Atlanta, for example, local private 
firms responded to the conference enthusi- 
astically. A group of businesses agreed to 
publish a women business owners directory 
for the State of Georgia at their own ex- 
pense, and a group of banks established a 
hotline—on+ number for women to call to 
find out about everything from the avail- 
ability of venture capital to where to get 
help in drawing up a contract. 
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Now, just as we’re supporting you as you 
make gains in private enterprise, we're 
making certain that women receive fair 
treatment under the law. Our administra- 
tion has moved to amend or eliminate stat- 
utes that discriminate on the basis of sex. At 
my direction, the Justice Department con- 
ducted a review of Federal statutes and 
found 140 that give different treatment to 
men and women. We have already pro- 
posed legislation to correct 122 of them. Of 
the remaining 18, 6 are still under study, 
the rest favor women and will remain un- 
changed. [Laughter] Like the law that— 
well, it’s like the law that establishes a 
Women’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor. And I want to mention the superb 
job that Dr. Lenora Cole-Alexander is doing 
in heading that Bureau. 

At the same time, the Task Force on 
Legal Equity for Women has begun a thor- 
ough review of nonstatutory rules, prac- 
tices, and procedures throughout the Feder- 
al Government. Whenever it finds women 
treated unfairly, the Task Force works with 
the agencies or departments to ensure 
changes will be made. 

To reach laws and procedures beyond the 
Federal level, we’ve established the Fifty 
States Project, a program that’s working 
with Governors to help them find the areas 
where their State codes, regulations, and 
administrative rules treat women unfairly. 
I'm delighted to say that 42 States have 
already begun reviews of their laws and 
procedures, and more than half our States 
are already amending their laws to ensure 
equal treatment for women. 

At the same time, the Department of Jus- 
tice has been hard at work to fight discrimi- 
nation in individual cases. The Department 
has filed the first seven suits in its history to 
enforce the Pregnancy Discrimination Act 
of 1978, and one of those suits involve the 
rights of some 9,000 women. Just last year, 
the Justice Department won a record- 
breaking $2% million discrimination case 
dealing with the rights of 685 women and 
blacks. Perhaps most important, the De- 
partment of Justice has so far filed more 
charges—or cases charging sex discrimina- 
tion in employment than did the last ad- 
ministration during a comparable time. 

Let there be no doubt, this administration 
considers discrimination based on sex just as 
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great an evil as discrimination based on reli- 
gion or race, and we will prosecute cases of 
sex discrimination to the full extent of the 
law. 

Now, just as we’re joining you in your 
efforts for legal equity, we’re helping in a 
number of ways as American women work 
for economic self-reliance. 

For those whose former spouses are delin- 
quent in child support payments, we’ve 
moved to strengthen the Federal child sup- 
port enforcement system. The year we took 
office, some $4 billion were owed to the 
children of America. Since then, our meas- 
ures have raised child support collections by 
two-thirds. Improvements still need to be 
made in this area. So, we proposed new 
legislation that would further improve col- 
lection of child support for both welfare 
and nonwelfare families. 

For those receiving aid to families with 
dependent children, the majority of whom 
are women, we've increased training oppor- 
tunities that will help them secure perma- 
nent, productive employment, because no 
government handout can give a woman 
who’s supporting her family the same sense 
of dignity as a job. Now, our Job Training 
Partnership Act specifically targets these 
women as a group that must be served. 

For workers in the Federal Government, 
I signed into law a bill that extends flexible 
work hours. This applies to both men and 
women, but it’s of particular importance to 
women who are holding down a job while 
raising a family. Now they'll be better able 
to structure their working hours to do 
things like spend more time with their fam- 
ilies and perhaps be at home when their 
children come home from school. 

For all women, we’re working with the 
Congress and women’s groups to provide 
several forms of tax relief—relief, by the 
way, which could and should have been 
passed long ago by those in Washington 
who had a monopoly on power and who 
still claim a monopoly on compassion. 

Our administration has greatly reduced 
the income tax marriage penalty. We’ve 
eliminated estate tax that’s levied on a sur- 
viving spouse, giving significant benefits to 
those with family farms and small business- 
es where women have long been hard- 
working partners. We’ve put social security 
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back on a firm footing and made reforms 
that help many divorced spouses and dis- 
abled widows. And we’ve expanded partici- 
pation in IRA accounts, helping women 
whether they work at home or in paid jobs. 

Nothing is more important to parents 
than knowing their children are being 
taken good care of while they’re on the job. 
So, we’ve almost doubled the maximum 
child care tax credit. In other moves to 
make child care more available and afford- 
able, we proposed tax relief for organiza- 
tions that care for the dependents of work- 
ing people, and we’re pressing for a restruc- 
turing of the dependent care tax credit to 
make more benefits available for low- and 
middle-income taxpayers. 

We’re also working with the Congress to 
pass historic legislation that will reform in- 
equities that women suffer in some private 
pension plans. This legislation has passed 
the Senate, and we’re awaiting a vote on 
the floor of the House, in case you’d like to 
call or write someone. [Laughter] I have 
often said it is not only necessary to make 
the legislators see the light; it’s better to 
make them feel the heat. [Laughter] The 
reforms will lower the age at which em- 
ployees can participate in company pension 
plans; protect nonworking spouses from 
losing death benefits without their knowl- 
edge; coordinate State and Federal laws so 
divorced spouses can collect court-awarded 
pension benefits more easily; require pen- 
sion plans to offer survivor’s benefits protec- 
tion to workers after they reach 45; and 
permit a break in service of up to 5 years 
without loss of pension credit, a change that 
would help women take time to start a 
family but still go back to their careers. 

Despite the importance of all these re- 
forms, I’ve always believed the most impor- 
tant step we can take for women is the 
most important step that we can take for all 
our people—a dynamic, sustained economic 
expansion. Economic growth will provide 
more opportunities for women than if all 
the promises made in the history of Wash- 
ington, D.C., were enacted into law. 

Think back just 3 years. Raging inflation, 
the highest prime interest rate in more 
than a century, an ever-growing tax burden, 
government regulations that were out of 
control—all these had stifled investment, 


smothered _ productivity, 
growth to a virtual standstill. 

The economic crisis hit women especially 
hard. Elderly women living on fixed in- 
comes found their purchasing power eaten 
up by inflation. Working women saw jobs 
become more and more scarce. Homemak- 
ers found that 12%-percent inflation made 
it harder and harder to buy the groceries 
and pay the bills. And the thousands of 
women who wanted to start their own busi- 
nesses saw 21%-percent prime _ interest 
rates slam the door in their faces. 

When we took office, we made restoring 
economic vitality our top priority. We cut 
the growth of government spending; we 
pruned needless regulations; we chopped 
tax rates and enacted an historic reform 
called tax indexing. Indexing means that 
government will never again profit from in- 
flation at your expense. And today, less than 
3 years after we set our program in place, 
we're seeing a surging economic expansion. 

The prime interest rate has fallen to 
about half what it was when we took office. 
Inflation has plummeted some two-thirds to 
about 4 or 4% percent. Housing starts, fac- 
tory orders, and retail sales are up. Com- 
pared to the last quarter of 1982, net pri- 
vate savings during the same period in 1983 
shot up nearly 50 percent to over $230 bil- 
lion, providing new funds to fuel innovation 
and spur growth. 

In the 15 months since the recovery 
began, nearly 5 million Americans have 
found work, and the overall unemployment 
rate has fallen to 7.7 percent, marking the 
steepest drop in more than 30 years. And 
just last month it was announced that 
during the first quarter of 1984 our gross 
national product grew at the robust annual 
rate of more than 7 percent, proving that 
expansion is here to stay. 

Now, just as the economic crisis hit 
women hard, today’s expansion is giving 
them a powerful lift. The unemployment 
rate among adult women has dropped from 
9.1 percent to 6.9 percent. More women 
have jobs today than ever before in our 
Nation’s history. Just as important, the jobs 
women hold are getting better and better. 
In 1983 women filled almost three-quarters 
of all the new jobs in managerial, profes- 
sional, and technical fields. And the number 


and __ brought 
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of women-owned businesses is growing four 
times faster than the number of those 
owned by men. 

Entrepreneurs like you, who own their 
own, mostly small businesses, are playing a 
special part in this expansion. Last year 
alone, there were almost 600,000 new busi- 
ness incorporations. That’s an alltime high 
in our history and half again the number of 
incorporations each year during the early 
seventies. At the same time, bankruptcies 
declined some 30 percent in the second 
half of 1983 compared with the same 
period in 1982. And small business income, 
as measured by proprietorships and part- 
nerships, grew by a remarkable 18 percent. 
Perhaps most important, during this expan- 
sion small businesses, like the ones that 
many of you own, provided the most new 
jobs, gave the most employees the freedom 
to work part-time, and hired the most 
young people, senior citizens, and women. 
The American entrepreneur is building a 
dazzling new future, and she’s just getting 
started. 

We must and will go forward to keep 
opportunities expanding for you and all 
Americans. To prevent the nightmare of in- 
flation from ever coming back, we must 
enact constitutional reforms like the line- 
item veto and the balanced budget amend- 
ment. Please, I’d like both of those. And to 
provide new incentives for growth, make 
taxes more simple and fair, I believe we 
must design and enact a program of tax 
simplification; not tinkering here and there, 
but a sweeping, comprehensive reform of 
the entire tax code. We must and will enact 
these measures. And I’m convinced that 
when we do, the American economy will 
reach new heights of prosperity. 

When I look at America, I see our basic 
industry making striking gains, and new in- 
dustries, like robotics and bioengineering, 
gathering strength. I see America leading 
the world in a technological revolution 
that’s putting men and women into space 
and adding years to life here on Earth. I see 
a country of open, self-confident people, 
serving as a force for peace among nations. 
And I see women, who are holding families 
together, entering the work force, starting 
new enterprises, and doing it all with cour- 
age and confidence. America is back. 
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And now, I know that many of your com- 
panies gross millions of dollars a year, but 
I'd like to share a letter I received that tells 
about a wornan who started a business that’s 
more modest. The letter comes from a 
person called Betty Lou, and I believe it 
shows the enterprising spirit of American 
women. She wrote, “Mr. President, I’m a 
simple person in that I have simple needs 
. . . My husband, a Vietnam veteran of the 
Marine Corps, is a union steamfitter. When 
we got married, he was out of work for 2 
years, but we learned how to budget 
around it and still were able to save money 
. . . Now that construction work is available 
in our area, we know we still have to save 

. We both know that nothing comes 
from nothing—you make your own fortune, 
so to speak.” 


To help make ends meet, Betty Lou 
writes, “. . . with only $530 and a big smile, 
I began a new venture. 1. . . had no previ- 
ous business management experience, and 
didn’t know exactly where I’d end up. But I 
had the chance. Now, 3 years later, I own 
and operate (my own word processing com- 
pany) ... It has grown from that initial 
$530 to an annual income for 1983 of 
$41,000; from an older-technology machine 
costing $3,000 to a new . . . system costing 
$22,000; from one person logging a huge 
number of hours to two full-time employees 
each logging over 40 hours a week . . . We 
have pride in the work we do and are even 
more proud of the fact that we’re being 
given the chance to do it. And, who knows 
what goals can be achieved in 1984.” She 
closed, adding that they’re a young couple 
in their early thirties, and they’ve already 
built a new home for themselves. 

Well, whether founding their own compa- 
nies like Betty Lou and so many of you, or 
holding down any of the millions of jobs our 
economy provides; or devoting themselves 
to caring for their loved ones and raising 
happy, healthy children; or doing all these 
things, I know that women will play a vital 
part in leading our Nation into the future— 
and that there will always be American 
women who are American heroes. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:13 p.m. in 
the Empire State Ballroom at the Grand 
Hyatt Hotel. 

Following his appearance at the lunch- 
eon, the President visited the Hudson Guild 
Day Care Center on the lower west side of 
Manhattan. He then went to the Plaza 
Hotel, where he held a meeting with local 
Jewish community leaders. 


National Labor Relations Board 





Nomination of Rosemary M. Collyer To Be 
General Counsel. April 5, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Rosemary M. Collyer to be 
General Counsel of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for a term of 4 years. She 
would succeed William A. Lubbers. 

Mrs. Collyer is currently Chairman of the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Review 
Commission. Previously she was senior asso- 
ciate with the firm of Sherman & Howard 
in Denver, Colo. (1977-81); instructor, Per- 
sonnel Prediction and Research, Inc. (1973- 
74); creative director, Pennington and Rich- 
ard Associates (1972-73); director of public 
relations, Manlius Pebble Hill School (1971- 
72); and reporter with the Canadian Regis- 
ter, Toronto (1969-70). 

Mrs. Collyer graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege (B.A., 1968) and the University of 
Denver College of Law (J.D., 1977). She is 
married, has one child, and resides in 
Chevy Chase, Md. She was born November 
19, 1945, in Port Chester, N.Y. 


New York State Federation of Catholic 
School Parents 





Remarks at the Federation’s Dinner in New 
York, N.Y. April 5, 1984 





Thank you all very much for a very won- 
derful and warm welcome. And of course I 
realize, now, that I, in addition to every- 
thing else, will be held responsible for the 
cross-town traffic in New York. [Laughter] 


Americans are always thrilled to come to 
this city, and believe me, for a midwestern- 
er from a small town in Illinois, the 
sidewalks of New York still evoke that sense 
of romance and excitement that is unique 
to this city and this State. 

Now whether it’s that towering lady out 
there in the harbor, or the memory of your 
first Catholic Governor, Al Smith, New 
York City and New York State symbolize 
America—its togetherness, its openness, its 
opportunity, its hope. 

And like so many other Americans, I was 
thrilled a few weeks ago by the sights at 
Archbishop O’Connor’s installation at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral—the rabbis standing 
there in the front pews, the Greek Ortho- 
dox bishop approaching the altar, St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church holding hun- 
dreds who watched the proceedings on a 
video screen, and that homily of welcome 
and humor and love from Archbishop 
O’Connor. 

I’ve been accused of liking a good story, 
but I really did love the one the Archbishop 
told about the second-grader who wrote 
him and asked if he held down a job before 
this one. [Laughter] The same young man 
also wanted to know if the Archbishop had 
any children. [Laughter] Well, he’s spoken 
to that tonight. I think we’re aware that he 
does—the thousands and thousands of chil- 
dren who are in the schools that bring us to 
this gathering here tonight. 

But who can forget the substance of your 
new Archbishop’s sermon? How many 
fewer accounts of violence, heartbreak, and 
tragedy would there be, especially in places 
like the Mideast, if all the people of the 
world could take his words to heart? How 
valid, how meaningful those words are for 
this season of Lent, this time of reflection 
and renewal. 

“Whether or not you are of my religious 
faith or my moral convictions,” Archbishop 
O’Connor said, “whether you accept the 
teaching of the Church or reject it on any 
issue, I see you as sacred persons to be 
loved, persons of priceless dignity and 
worth.” 

Your Excellency, I know how excited you 
are about your new work here in the Arch- 
diocese of New York, and with a beginning 
like that, I can’t help but think your success 
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here is assured. You have the prayerful best 
wishes of all of us here tonight and of all 
America. But, Your Excellency, just one 
word of advice about living here in New 
York. Be careful what you say around 
Mayor Koch—{laughter|}—I know I am. 
[Laughter] I learned this morning he’s 
working on another book. And if the Mayor 
would permit me, I'd like to mention that 
in the city of Scranton, Pennsylvania, where 
Archibishop O’Connor previously served, 
Mayor James Barrett McNulty, who’s no 
amateur himself, called the Archbishop the 
“best politician I've ever seen.” [Laughter] 
So, I intend to warn the mayor to be careful, 
too. [Laughter] 

But I want, honestly, all of you to know I 
really was a little nervous about speaking to 
you here tonight, especially on issues like 
education. When I look around this room 
and see the distinguished members of the 
hierarchy and many prominent educators, 
not to mention you parents who've given so 
much time and effort to improving Catholic 
schools, I have to think of a story that kind 
of fits the position that I’m in tonight, and 
particularly having to follow the Archbishop 
up here at this podium. 

There was a fellow who, for very many 
years, had been quite a celebrity in his end 
of the country up in Pennsylvania, because 
he was in great demand as a speaker—he 
was the last living survivor of the Johnstown 
flood. And so in telling and retelling his 
adventures, as I say, he was in great 
demand. Finally, however, the day came 
when he passed on to a better life and 
wasn’t in heaven very long before St. Peter 
told him that newcomers there were ex- 
pected to sort of bring the others there up- 
to-date on what was going on. And he said, 
“Oh, that’s great,” and he told them about 
what he’d been doing on Earth. 

So he said, “Yes, I'd be very happy to.” 
Well, St. Peter put the group together, and 
he said, “I’m sure they'll be interested in 
what you have to say.” And then as he in- 
troduced him, and as the man stepped 
toward the lectern, St. Peter just quietly 
said to him, “That fellow second from the 
aisle in the front row is named Noah.” 
[Laughter] 

But actually, the fact that so many of you 
are activists for education is not a reason for 
concern, but for pride. Not long ago, opin- 
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ion polls showed the confidence of average 
Americans for our governmental institutions 
had declined to new lows. Many Americans 
simply believed that government belonged 
now to politicians and bureaucrats, not to 
the people. Well, there was a reason for 
this. After years of listening to the bromides 
and aphorisms of liberal government, the 
people felt they’d been had. Federal spend- 
ing had skyrocketed—it tripled in the sev- 
enties—and taxation doubled between 1976 
and 1981. Yet far from solving anything, all 
this government only made our problems 
worse. It fueled inflation, it drained energy 
and wealth from the private sector, it 
halted economic growth, and it eventually 
put millions out of work. 

But at the root of this spend-and-spend, 
and tax-and-tax, and borrow-and-borrow 
philosophy was the belief that solving our 
social problems was simply a matter of allo- 
cating resources rather than exerting moral 
leadership. There were those who thought, 
and still do, that by changing man’s materi- 
al environment we could perfect human 
nature and usher in a brave new world. So 
they favored gigantic government programs 
and social engineering schemes run by a 
tiny elite of experts. And that’s why they 
frequently saw traditional values like family, 
work, neighborhood, religion, as obstacles. 
In their view, the solutions to America’s 
problems were no longer in her homes, her 
churches, her schools, or her work places, 
but in a bureaucrat’s budget and a social 
worker’s files. 

Much of this was well intentioned. In fact, 
a book about what liberalism did to even 
this great city of New York was called just 
that: “The Cost of Good Intentions.” Well 
today, under the courageous leadership of 
Mayor Koch, New Yorkers have brought 
their city back from bankruptcy and disor- 
der. I think you can be proud of that, and 
you can be proud of your mayor. I bet he 
wishes now he was here. [Laughter] 

But on the national level, the fight goes 
on. One example is the question of tuition 
tax credits. As you know, we’ve submitted a 
bill to the Congress that would make such 
credits available to parents like yourselves. 
And the bill that we proposed does not vio- 
late the separation of church and state. And 
it’s certainly no threat to public education. 
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What it would do is give hard-working 
Catholic and other private school parents a 
break, while increasing diversity and excel- 
lence in both public and private schools. 
And I want to compliment you on your ef- 
forts in the past for this bill and pledge 
again my strongest efforts on its behalf. 

I quoted from a Scottish ballad when we 
were defeated on that. The ballad goes, “I 
am wounded, but I am not slain. I will rest 
a bit and fight again.” Together, we can 
uphold and reinforce the basic right of all 
parents to educate their children in the way 
that best meets their children’s needs. 

But opposition to tuition tax credits isn’t 
the only roadblock those in Washington 
have put in our way. They also managed 
during the past generation to construct a 
tax system that excessively burdens the 
family and actually discriminates against 
those traditional family values. For example, 
the dependency exemption on your income 
tax—the money you can deduct for raising 
a child or caring for an elderly relative— 
was $600 in the late forties. That has been 
increased to $1,000 now. But if that deduc- 
tion had been indexed to keep pace with 
inflation, today you would be deducting 
more than $3,000 for every one of your 
children. So you can see that in the very 
time that the cost of raising a family has 
gone up, the tax treatment of families has 
actually worsened. Is it any wonder that 
American parents feel so much financial 
pressure today and that such pressure some- 
times contributes to family breakups? 

I want you to know I’ve told the Treasury 
Department to come up with recommenda- 
tions to make your taxes more simple, fair 
for families and for all Americans, and to 
increase incentives for economic growth by 
broadening the base and bringing your 
income tax rates down, not up. 

On this issue of tax fairness for families, 
or other issues like the prayer amendment, 
stricter laws against the criminals that prey 
on our young people, greater discipline in 
our schools, and our pro-life amendment, 
there is more at stake here than just one 
administration’s political agenda. Our goal is 
to make this Nation’s traditional values a 
reality in our daily life. 

When I visited His Holiness Pope John 
Paul II in Rome—and I’m pleased to say I 
will have the privilege of visiting with him 


soon again when our paths cross in Alaska— 
he spoke about the importance of these 
values. He said it was his profound hope 
“that the entire structure of American life 
will rest ever more securely on the strong 
foundation of moral and spiritual values. 
Without the fostering and defense of these 
values,” he said, “all human advancement 
is stunted and the dignity of the human 
person is endangered.” 

Respect for the dignity of life, concern 
for our fellow man, extraordinary acts of 
charity and mercy—this is our heritage as 
Americans. And how profoundly this herit- 
age has been enriched by the Catholic ex- 
perience here in New York. 

There are so many examples that come to 
mind. In my State of the Union message I 
mentioned a man known to many of you, 
the guardian of homeless youth in Times 
Square, Father Bruce Ritter, who has saved 
sO many young, formerly lost lives at Cov- 
enant House. I know that Father Ritter and 
all who want to see stronger efforts to 
combat child abduction and child exploita- 
tion will be pleased to learn some good 
news: Within a week, the Justice Depart- 
ment will sign a $3.3 million grant to create 
the National Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children. This Center will help edu- 
cate parents to prevent abductions and 
runaways, assist parents whose children are 
missing, and give technical assistance to 
local law enforcement agencies in their ef- 
forts to find missing children. Let’s win 
these children back. 

Or, I wonder how many of you remem- 
ber the daughter of one of America’s most 
famous novelists, a young woman who came 
from New England to New York before the 
turn of the century? Her beauty, her own 
literary skill, and that of her husband’s, 
made the young couple the toast of society 
here. But with the death of an infant son 
and the unavoidable breakup of her mar- 
riage, tragedy struck. The young woman, a 
convert to Catholicism, sought again the 
meaning and purpose of life, and somehow 
she found herself on Cherry Street in lower 
Manhattan. And from that little dilapidated 
house in New York’s slums grew a nursing 
order of Dominican nuns with hospitals 
throughout the United States. For cancer 
patients, shunned in those days like the 
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lepers of another age, the odyssey of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’s beautiful daughter, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, would become a 
blessing beyond all description. Hundreds, 
then thousands, would find treatment and 
solace and hope, and they were welcome 
whether they could afford it or not. 

The work of Mother Alphonsa of the 
Hawthorne Dominicans goes on today in 
two hospitals here in this State and five 
other hospitals in other States. It’s a perfect 
example of how “sorrow built a bridge into 
the infinite,” of how generous and giving 
have been the hearts of New York Catho- 
lics. It’s been a tradition carried right up 
until our own time. Rarely has the world 
seen a more magnificent display of the car- 
dinal virtues of faith, hope, and charity than 
in the manner in which your own beloved 
Terence Cardinal Cooke met death last 
year. It was a fitting and inspiring climax to 
a life of holiness and service to others. 

And tonight, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
my privilege to present posthumously the 
Nation’s highest civilian award, the Medal 
of Freedom, to Terence Cardinal Cooke. 
Accepting the medal for Cardinal Cooke 
will be Archbishop O’Connor. 

Thank you for having me as your guest 
tonight. I know of no better way to close 
than by reading this inscription. 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion which accompanied the medal. The 
text of the citation follows:] 


A saintly man and a great spiritual leader, Ter- 
ence Cardinal Cooke inspired his countrymen 
with his dedication to his Church, devotion to his 
flock, and service to his country. As the Military 
Vicar to our Nation’s Armed Forces, Cardinal 
Cooke worked tirelessly on behalf of those who 
serve their country in uniform. As a patriot and 
national leader, he preached the love of country 
and championed the cause of human freedom. 
He will live in the memory of his countrymen as 
a man of compassion, courage, and personal holi- 
ness. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:32 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the New York Hilton 
Hotel. 


Following his remarks at the dinner, the 
President returned to Washington, D.C. 
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Thank you very much, Ann Armstrong. 
Thank you, Cochairman Sam Nunn. I am 
honored to have this opportunity to take 
part in your National Leadership Forum. 
The CSIS reputation for distinguished schol- 
arly research is well deserved, and your or- 
ganization rightly enjoys that great respect. 

I'd like to address your theme of biparti- 
sanship with a view toward America’s for- 
eign policy—the challenges for the eighties. 

All Americans share two great goals for 
foreign policy: a safer world, and a world in 
which individual rights can be respected 
and precious values may flourish. These 
goals are at the heart of America’s tradition- 
al idealism and our aspirations for world 
peace. Yet, while cherished by us, they do 
not belong exclusively to us. They’re not 
made in America. They’re shared by people 
everywhere. 

Tragically, the world in which these fun- 
damental goals are so widely shared is a 
very troubled world. While we and our 
allies may enjoy peace and prosperity, 
many citizens of the industrial world con- 
tinue to live in fear of conflict and the 
threat of nuclear war. And all around the 
globe terrorists threaten innocent people 
and civilized values. And in developing 
countries, the dreams of human progress 
have too often been lost to violent revolu- 
tion and dictatorship. 

Quite obviously the widespread desire for 
a safer and more humane world is, by itself, 
not enough to create such a world. In pur- 
suing our worthy goals, we must go beyond 
honorable intentions and good will to prac- 
tical means. 

We must be guided by these key princi- 
ples: 

Realism—the world is not as we wish it 
would be. Reality is often harsh. We will 
not make it less so, if we do not first see it 
for what it is. 

Strength—we know that strength alone is 
not enough, but without it there can be no 
effective diplomacy and negotiations, no 
secure democracy and peace. Conversely, 
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weakness or hopeful passivity are only self- 
defeating. They invite the very aggression 
and instability that they would seek to 
avoid. 

Now, economic growth—this is the un- 
derlying base that ensures our strength and 
permits human potential to flourish. Nei- 
ther strength nor creativity can be achieved 
or sustained without economic growth, both 
at home and abroad. 

Intelligence—our policies cannot be ef- 
fective unless the information on which 
they’re based is accurate, timely, and com- 
plete. 

Shared responsibility with allies—our 
friends and allies share the heavy responsi- 
bility for the protection of freedom. We 
seek and need their partnership, sharing 
burdens in pursuit of our common goals. 

Nonaggression—we have no territorial 
ambitions. We occupy no foreign lands. We 
build our strength only to assure deterrence 
and to secure our interests if deterrence 
fails. 

Dialog with adversaries—though we must 
be honest in recognizing fundamental dif- 
ferences with our adversaries, we must 
always be willing to resolve these differ- 
ences by peaceful means. 

Bipartisanship at home—in our two-party 
democracy, an effective foreign policy must 
begin with bipartisanship, and the sharing 
of responsibility for a safer and more 
humane world must begin at home. 

During the past 3 years, we’ve been 
steadily rebuilding America’s capacity to ad- 
vance our foreign policy goals through re- 
newed attention to these vital principles. 
Many threats remain, and peace may still 
seem precarious. But America is safer and 
more secure today because the people of 
this great nation have restored the founda- 
tion of its strength. 

We began with renewed realism, a clear- 
eyed understanding of the world we live in 
and of our inescapable global responsibil- 
ities. Our industries depend on the importa- 
tion of energy and minerals from distant 
lands. Our prosperity requires a sound in- 
ternational financial system and free and 
open trading markets. And our security is 
inseparable from the security of our friends 
and neighbors. 

I believe Americans today see the world 
with realism and maturity. The great major- 


ity of our people do not believe the stark 
differences between democracy and totali- 
tarianism can be wished away. They under- 
stand that keeping America secure begins 
with keeping America strong and free. 

When we took office in 1981, the Soviet 
Union had been engaged for 20 years in the 
most massive military buildup in history. 
Clearly, their goal was not to catch us, but 
to surpass us. Yet the United States re- 
mained a virtual spectator in the 1970's, a 
decade of neglect that took a severe toll on 
our defense capabilities. 

With bipartisan support, we embarked 
immediately on a major defense rebuilding 
program. We’ve made good progress in re- 
storing the morale of our men and women 
in uniform, restocking spare parts and am- 
munition, replacing obsolescent equipment 
and facilities, improving basic training and 
readiness, and pushing forward with long 
overdue weapons programs. 

The simple fact is that in the last half of 
the 1970’s, we were not deterring, as events 
from Angola to Afghanistan made clear. 
Today we are. And that fact has fundamen- 
tally altered the future for millions of 
human beings. Gone are the days when the 
United States was perceived as a rudderless 
superpower, a helpless hostage to world 
events. American leadership is back. Peace 
through strength is not a slogan. It’s a fact 
of life. And we will not return to the days 
of handwringing, defeatism, decline, and 
despair. 

We have also upgraded significantly our 
intelligence capabilities, restoring morale in 
the intelligence agencies and increasing our 
capability to detect, analyze, and counter 
hostile intelligence threats. 

Economic strength, the underlying base 
of support for our defense buildup, has re- 
ceived a dramatic new boost. We’ve trans- 
formed a no-growth economy, crippled by 
disincentives, double-digit inflation, 21%- 
percent interest rates, plunging productiv- 
ity, and a weak dollar, into a dynamic 
growth economy bolstered by new incen- 
tives, stable prices, lower interest rates, a 
rebirth of productivity, and restored our 
confidence in our currency. 

Renewed strength at home has been ac- 
companied by closer partnerships with 
America’s friends and allies. Far from buck- 
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ling under Soviet intimidation, the unity of 
the NATO alliance has held firm, and we’re 
moving forward to modernize our strategic 
deterrent. The leader of America’s oldest 
ally, French President Francois Mitterrand, 
recently reminded us that peace, like liber- 
ty, is never given. The pursuit of both is a 
continual one. In the turbulent times we 
live in, solidarity among friends is essential. 

Our principles don’t involve just rebuild- 
ing our strength; they also tell us how to 
use it. We remain true to the principle of 
nonaggression. On an occasion when the 
United States, at the request of its neigh- 
bors, did use force in Grenada, we acted 
decisively, but only after it was clear a 
bloodthirsty regime had put American and 
Grenadian lives in danger, and the security 
of neighboring islands in danger. As soon as 
stability and freedom were restored in the 
island, we left. The Soviet Union had no 
such legitimate justification for its massive 
invasion of Afghanistan 4 years ago. And 
today, over a hundred thousand occupation 
troops remain there. The United States, by 
stark contrast, occupies no foreign nation, 
nor do we seek to. 

Though we and the Soviet Union differ 
markedly, living in this nuclear age makes 
it imperative that we talk with each other. 
If the new Soviet leadership truly is devot- 
ed to building a safer and more humane 
world, rather than expanding armed con- 
quests, it will find a sympathetic partner in 
the West. 

In pursuing these practical principles, we 
have throughout sought to revive the spirit 
that was once the hallmark of our postwar 
foreign policy: bipartisan cooperation be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government. 

Much has been accomplished, but much 
remains to be done. If Republicans and 
Democrats will join together to confront 
four great chalienges to American foreign 
policy in the eighties, then we can and will 
make great strides toward a safer and more 
humane world. 

Challenge number one is to reduce the 
risk of nuclear war and to reduce the levels 
of nuclear armaments in a way that also 
reduces the risk they will ever be used. We 
have no higher challenge, for a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 
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But merely to be against nuclear war is not 
enough to prevent it. 

For 35 years the defense policy of the 
United States and her NATO allies has been 
based on one simple premise: We do not 
start wars; we maintain our conventional 
and strategic strength to deter aggression 
by convincing any potential aggressor that 
war could bring no benefit, only disaster. 
Deterrence has been and will remain the 
cornerstone of our national security policy 
to defend freedom and preserve peace. 

But as I mentioned, the 1970’s were 
marked by neglect of our defenses, and nu- 
clear safety was no exception. Too many 
forgot John Kennedy’s warning that only 
when our arms are certain beyond doubt 
can we be certain beyond doubt they will 
never be used. By the beginning of this 
decade, we face three growing problems: 
the Soviet SS-20 monopoly in Europe and 
Asia; the vulnerability of our land-based 
ICBM, the entire force; and the failure of 
arms control agreements to slow the overall 
growth in strategic weapons. The Carter ad- 
ministration acknowledged these problems. 
In fact, almost everyone did. 

There is a widespread, but mistaken, im- 
pression that arms agreements automatical- 
ly produce arms control. In 1969, when 
SALT I negotiations began, the Soviet 
Union had about 1,500 strategic nuclear 
weapons. Today, the Soviet nuclear arsenal 
can grow to over 15,000 nuclear weapons 
and still stay within all past arms control 
agreements, including the SALT I and 
SALT II guidelines. 

The practical means for reducing the 
risks of nuclear war must, therefore, follow 
two parallel paths—credible deterrence and 
real arms reductions with effective verifica- 
tion. It is on this basis that we’ve responded 
to the problems I just described. This is 
why we’ve moved forward to implement 
NATO’s dual-track decision of 1979. While 
actually reducing the number of nuclear 
weapons in Europe, it is also why we have 
sought bipartisan support for the recom- 
mendations of the Scowcroft commission 
and the builddown concept and why we’ve 
proposed deep reductions in strategic forces 
at the strategic arms reduction talks. 

Without exception, every arms control 
proposal that we have offered would re- 
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verse the arms buildup and help bring a 
more stable balance at lower force levels. 
At the START talks, we seek to reduce sub- 
stantially the number of ballistic missile 
warheads, reduce the destructive capacity 
of nuclear missiles, and establish limits on 
bombers and cruise missiles, below the 
levels of SALT II. At the talks on interme- 
diate-range nuclear forces, our negotiators 
have tabled four initiatives to address Soviet 
concerns and improve prospects for a fair 
and equitable agreement that would reduce 
or eliminate an entire class of such nuclear 
weapons. Our flexibility in the START and 
INF negotiations has been demonstrated by 
numerous modifications to our positions. 
But they have been met only by the silence 
of Soviet walkouts. 

At the mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tion talks in Vienna, we and our NATO 
partners presented a treaty that would 
reduce conventional forces to parity at 
lower levels. To reduce the risks of war in 
time of crisis, we have proposed to the 
Soviet Union important measures to im- 
prove direct communications and increase 
mutual confidence. And just recently, I di- 
rected Vice President Bush to go to the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva to 
present a new American initiative, a world- 
wide ban on the production, possession, and 
use of chemical weapons. 

Our strategic policy represents a careful 
response to a nuclear agenda upon which 
even our critics agreed. Many who would 
break the bonds of partisanship, claiming 
they know how to bring greater security, 
seem to ignore the likely consequences of 
their own proposals. 

Those who wanted a last-minute morato- 
rium on INF deployment would have be- 
trayed our allies and reduced the chances 
for a safer Europe. Those who would try to 
implement a unilateral freeze would find it 
unverifiable and destabilizing, because it 
would prevent restoration of a stable bal- 
ance that keeps the peace. And those who 
would advocate unilateral cancellation of 
the Peacekeeper missile would ignore a 
central recommendation of the bipartisan 
Scowcroft report and leave the Soviets with 
little incentive to negotiate meaningful re- 
ductions. Indeed, the Soviets would be re- 
warded for leaving the bargaining table. 


These simplistic solutions and others put 
forward by our critics would take meaning- 
ful agreements and increased security much 
further from our grasp. Our critics can best 
help us move closer to the goals that we 
share by accepting practical means to 
achieve them. Granted, it’s easy to support 
a strong defense. It’s much harder to sup- 
port a strong defense budget. And granted, 
it’s easy to call for arms agreements. It’s 
more difficult to support patient, firm, fair 
negotiations with those who want to see 
how much we will compromise with our- 
selves first. Bipartisanship can only work if 
both forces, both sides, face up to real 
world problems and meet them with real 
world solutions. 

Our safety and security depend on more 
than credible deterrence and nuclear arms 
reductions. Constructive regional develop- 
ment is also essential. Therefore, one—or 
our second great challenge is strengthening 
the basis for stability in troubled and strate- 
gically sensitive regions. 

Regional tensions often begin in long- 
standing social, political, and economic in- 
equities and in ethnic and religious dis- 
putes. But throughout the 1970's, increased 
Soviet support for terrorism, insurgency, 
and aggression coupled with the perception 
of weakening U.S. power and resolve great- 
ly exacerbated these tensions. 

The results were not surprising: the mas- 
sacres of Kampuchea followed by the Viet- 
namese invasion, the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, the rise of Iranian extremism and 
the holding of Americans hostage, Libyan 
coercion in Africa, Soviet and Cuban mili- 
tary involvement in Angola and Ethiopia, 
their subversion in Central America, and the 
rise of state-supported terrorism. 

Taken together, these events defined a 
pattern of mounting instability and violence 
that the U.S. could not ignore. And we have 
not. As with defense, by the beginning of 
the eighties, there was an emerging consen- 
sus in this country that we had to go do 
better in dealing with problems that affect 
our vital interests. 

Obviously, no single abstract policy could 
deal successfully with all problems or all 
regions. But as a general matter, effective, 
regional stabilization requires a balanced 
approach—a mix of economic aid, security 
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assistance, and diplomatic mediation—tai- 
lored to the needs of each region. 

It’s also obvious that we alone cannot 
save embattled governments or control ter- 
rorism. But doing nothing only ensures far 
greater problems down the road. So, we 
strive to expand cooperation with states 
who support our common interests, to help 
friendly nations in danger, and to seize 
major opportunities for peacekeeping. 

Perhaps the best example of this compre- 
hensive approach is the report and recom- 
mendations of the National Bipartisan Com- 
mission on Central America. It is from this 
report that we drew our proposals for 
bringing peaceful development to Central 
America. They are now before the Congress 
and will be debated at length. 

I welcome a debate, but if it’s to be pro- 
ductive, we must put aside mythology and 
uninformed rhetoric. Some, for example, 
insist that the root of regional violence is 
poverty, but not communism. Well, three- 
fourths of our requests and of our current 
program is economic and humanitarian as- 
sistance. America is a good and generous 
nation, but economic aid alone cannot stop 
Cuban- and Soviet-inspired guerrillas deter- 
mined to terrorize, burn, bomb, and de- 
stroy everything from bridges and indus- 
tries to electric power and transportation. 
And neither individual rights nor economic 
health can be advanced if stability is not 
secured. 

Other critics say that we shouldn’t see the 
problems of this or any other region as an 
East-West struggle. Our policies in Central 
America and elsewhere are in fact designed 
precisely to keep East-West tensions from 
spreading, from intruding into the lives of 
nations that are struggling with great prob- 
lems of their own. 

Events in southern Africa are showing 
what persistent mediation and ability to talk 
to all sides can accomplish. The states of 
this region have been poised for war for 
decades, but there is new hope for peace. 
South Africa, Angola, and Mozambique are 
implementing agreements to break the 
cycle of violence. Our administration has 
been active in this process, and we'll stay 
involved, trying to bring an independent 
Namibia into being, end foreign military in- 
terference, and keep the region free from 
East-West conflict. I have hope that peace 
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and democratic reform can be enjoyed by 
all the peoples of southern Africa. 

In Central America we’ve also seen prog- 
ress. El Salvador’s Presidential election ex- 
presses that nation’s desire to govern itself 
in peace. Yet the future of the region re- 
mains open. We have a choice. Either we 
help America’s friends defend themselves 
and give democracy a chance, or we aban- 
don our responsibilities and let the Soviet 
Union and Cuba shape the destiny of our 
hemisphere. If this happens, the East-West 
conflict will only become broader and much 
more dangerous. 

In dealing with regional instability, we 
have to understand how it is related to 
other problems. Insecurity and regional vio- 
lence are among the driving forces of nu- 
clear proliferation. Peacekeeping in trou- 
bled regions and strengthening barriers to 
nuclear proliferation are two sides of the 
same coin. Stability and safeguards go to- 
gether. 

Now, no one says this approach is cheap, 
quick, or easy. But the cost of this commit- 
ment is bargain-basement compared to the 
tremendous sacrifices that we will have to 
make if we do nothing, or do too little. The 
Kissinger commission warned that an out- 
break of Cuban-type regimes in Central 
America will bring subversion closer to our 
own borders, and the specter of millions of 
uprooted refugees fleeing in desperation to 
the north. 

In the Middle East, which has so rarely 
known peace, we seek a similar mix of eco- 
nomic aid, diplomatic mediation, and mili- 
tary assistance and cooperation. These will, 
we believe, make the use of U.S. forces un- 
necessary and make the risk of East-West 
conflict less. But, given the importance of 
the region, we must also be ready to act 
when the presence of American power and 
that of our friends can help stop the spread 
of violence. I have said, for example, that 
we'll keep open the Straits of Hormuz, the 
vital lifeline through which so much oil 
flows to the United States and other indus- 
trial democracies. Making this clear before- 
hand and making it credible makes a crisis 
much less likely. 

We must work with quiet persistence and 
without illusions. We may suffer setbacks, 
but we mustn’t jump to the conclusion that 
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we can defend our interests without ever 
committing ourselves. Nor should other na- 
tions believe that mere setbacks will turn 
America inward again. We know our re- 
sponsibilities, and we must live up to them. 

Because effective regional problemsolving 
requires a balanced and sustained approach, 
it is essential that the Congress give full, not 
piecemeal, support. Indeed, where we have 
foundered in regional stabilization, it has 
been because the Congress has failed to 
provide such support. Halfway measures, 
refusing to take responsibility for means, 
produce the worst possible results. I'll 
return to this point when I discuss the 
fourth challenge in just a few minutes. 

Expanding opportunities for economic 
development and personal freedom is our 
third great challenge. The American con- 
cept of peace is more than absence of war. 
We favor the flowering of economic growth 
and individual liberty in a world of peace. 
And this, too, is a goal to which most 
Americans subscribe. Our political leaders 
must be judged by whether the means they 
offer will help us to reach it. 

Our belief in individual freedom and op- 
portunity is rooted in practical experience. 
Free people build free markets that ignite 
dynamic development for everyone. And in 
America, incentives, risktaking, and entre- 
preneurship are reawakening the spirit of 
capitalism and strengthening economic ex- 
pansion and human progress throughout 
the world. Our goal has always been to re- 
store and sustain noninflationary worldwide 
growth, thereby ending for good the stag- 
flation of the 1970’s which saw a drastic 
weakening of the fabric of the world econo- 
my. 

We take our leadership responsibilities se- 
riously, but we alone cannot put the world’s 
economic house in order. At Williamsburg, 
the industrial countries consolidated their 
views on economic policy. The proof is not 
in the communique; it’s in the results. 
France is reducing inflation and seeking 
greater flexibility in its economy. Japan is 
slowly, to be sure, but steadily, we will 
insist, liberalizing its trade and capital mar- 
kets. Germany and the United Kingdom are 
moving forward on a steady course of low 
inflation and moderate, sustained growth. 

Just as we believe that incentives are key 
to greater growth in America and through- 


out the world, so, too, must we resist the 
sugar-coated poison of protectionism every- 
where it exists. Here at home we’re oppos- 
ing inflationary, self-defeating bills like do- 
mestic content. At the London economic 
summit in June, I hope that we can lay the 
groundwork for a new round of negotiations 
that will open markets for our exports of 
goods and services and stimulate greater 
growth, efficiency, and jobs for all. 

And we’re advancing other key initiatives 
to promote more powerful worldwide 
growth by expanding trade and investment 
relationships. The dynamic growth of Pacif- 
ic Basin nations has made them the fastest 
growing markets for our goods, services, 
and capital. Last year I visited Japan and 
Korea—two of America’s most important 
allies—to forge closer partnerships. And this 
month I will visit the People’s Republic of 
China, another of the increasingly signifi- 
cant relationships that we hold in the Pacif- 
ic. I see America and our Pacific neighbors 
as nations of the future going forward to- 
gether in a mighty enterprise to build dy- 
namic growth economies and a safer world. 

We're helping developing countries grow 
by presenting a fresh view of develop- 
ment—the magic of the marketplace—to 
spark greater growth and participation in 
the international economy. Developing na- 
tions earn twice as much from exports to 
the United States as they received in aid 
from all the other nations combined. 

And practical proposals like the Carib- 
bean Basin Initiative will strengthen the 
private sectors of some 20 sectors—or I 
should say, 20 Caribbean neighbors, while 
guaranteeing fairer treatment for U.S. com- 
panies and nationals and increasing demand 
for American exports. 

We've recently sent to the Congress a 
new economic policy initiative for Africa. 
And it, too, is designed to support the 
growth of private enterprise in African 
countries by encouraging structural eco- 
nomic change in international trade. We’ve 
also asked the Congress to increase humani- 
tarian assistance to Africa to combat the 
devastating effects of extreme drought. 

In building a strong global recovery, of 
course, nothing is more important than to 
keep the wheels of world commerce turn- 
ing and create jobs without renewing the 
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spiral of inflation. The International Mone- 
tary Fund is a linchpin in our efforts to 
restore a sound world economy, resolve the 
debt problems of many developing coun- 
tries. With bipartisan support, we imple- 
mented a major increase in IMF resources. 
In cooperation with the IMF, we’re work- 
ing to prevent the problems of individual 
debtor nations from disrupting the stability 
and strength of the entire international fi- 
nancial system. It was this goal that brought 
nations of north and south together to help 
resolve the debt difficulties of the new 
democratic Government of Argentina. 

Because we know that democratic gov- 
ernments are the best guarantors of human 
rights, and that economic growth will 
always flourish when men and women are 
free, we seek to promote not just material 
products but the values of faith and human 
dignity for which America and all demo- 
cratic nations stand—values which embody 
the culmination of 5,000 years of Western 
civilization. 

When I addressed the British Parliament 
in June of 1982, I called for a bold and 
lasting effort to assist people struggling for 
human rights. We’ve established the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy, a part- 
nership of people from all walks of life dedi- 
cated to spreading the positive message of 
democracy. To succeed we must oppose the 
doublespeak of totalitarian propaganda. And 
so, we’re modernizing the Voice of America 
and our other broadcasting facilities, and 
we're working to start up Radio Marti, a 
voice of truth to the imprisoned people of 
Cuba. 

Americans have always wanted to see the 
spread of democratic institutions, and that 
goal is coming closer. In our own hemi- 
sphere, 26 countries of Latin America and 
the Caribbean are either democracies or 
formally embarked on a democratic transi- 
tion. This represents 90 percent of the re- 
gion’s population, up from under 50 per- 
cent a decade ago. 

Trust the people—this is the crucial 
lesson of history and America’s message to 
the world. We must be staunch in our con- 
viction that freedom is not the sole posses- 
sion of a chosen few, but the universal right 
of men and women everywhere. 

President Truman said, “If we should pay 
merely lip service to inspiring ideals, and 
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later do violence to simple justice, we 
would draw down upon us the bitter wrath 
of generations yet unborn.” Well, let us go 
forward together, faithful friends of democ- 
racy and democratic values, confident in 
our conviction that the tide of the future is 
a freedom tide. But let us go forward with 
practical means. 

This brings me to our fourth great chal- 
lenge. We must restore bipartisan consensus 
in support of U.S. foreign policy. We must 
restore America’s honorable tradition of 
partisan politics stopping at the water’s 
edge, Republicans and Democrats standing 
united in patriotism and speaking with one 
voice as responsible trustees for peace, de- 
mocracy, individual liberty, and the rule of 
law. 

In the 1970’s we saw a rash of congres- 
sional initiatives to limit the President’s au- 
thority in the areas of trade, human rights, 
arms sales, foreign assistance, intelligence 
operations, and the dispatch of troops in 
time of crisis. Over a hundred separate pro- 
hibitions and restrictions on executive 
branch authority to formulate and imple- 
ment foreign policy were enacted. 

The most far-reaching consequence of the 
past decade’s congressional activism is this: 
Bipartisan consensus-building has become a 
central responsibility of congressional lead- 
ership as well as of executive leadership. If 
we're to have a sustainable foreign policy, 
the Congress must support the practical de- 
tails of policy, not just the general goals. 

We have demonstrated the capacity for 
such jointly responsible leadership in cer- 
tain areas, but we’ve seen setbacks for bi- 
partisanship, too. I believe that once we es- 
tablished bipartisan agreement on our 
course in Lebanon, the subsequent second- 
guessing about whether we ought to keep 
our men there severely undermined our 
policy. It hindered the ability of our diplo- 
mats to negotiate, encouraged more intran- 
sigence from the Syrians, and prolonged the 
violence. Similarly, congressional wavering 
on support for the Jackson plan, which re- 
flects the recommendations of the National 
Bipartisan Commission on Central America, 
can only encourage the enemies of democ- 
racy who are determined to wear us down. 

To understand and solve this problem— 
this problem of joint responsibility—we 
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have to go beyond the familiar questions as 
to who should be stronger, the President or 
the Congress. The more basic problem is, in 
this post-Vietnam era, Congress has not yet 
developed capacities for coherent, responsi- 
ble action needed to carry out the new for- 
eign policy powers it has taken for itself. To 
meet the challenges of this decade, we 
need a strong President and a strong Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately, many in the Congress 
seem to believe they’re still in the troubled 
Vietnam era, with their only task to be 
vocal critics and not responsible partners in 
developing positive, practical programs to 
solve real problems. 

Much was learned from Vietnam—lessons 
ranging from increased appreciation of the 
need for careful discrimination in the use of 
U.S. force or military assistance, to in- 
creased appreciation of the need for domes- 
tic support for any such military element or 
policy. Military force, either direct or indi- 
rect, must remain an available part of 
America’s foreign policy. But clearly the 
Congress is less than wholly comfortable 
with both the need for a military element 
in foreign policy and its own responsibility 
to deal with that element. 

Presidents must recognize Congress as a 
more significant partner in foreign policy- 
making and, as we’ve tried to do, seek new 
means to reach bipartisan executive-legisla- 
tive consensus. But legislators must realize 
that they, too, are partners. They have a 
responsibility to go beyond mere criticism 
to consensus-building that will produce 
positive, practical, and effective action. 

Bipartisan consensus is not an end in 
itself. Sound and experienced U.S. foreign 
policy leadership must always reflect a deep 
understanding of fundamental American in- 
terests, values, and principles. Consensus on 
the broad goals of a safer and rnore humane 
world is easy to achieve. The harder part is 
making progress in developing concrete, re- 
alistic means to reach these goals. We’ve 
made some progress, but there is still a con- 
gressional reluctance to assume responsibili- 
ty for positive bipartisan action to go with 
their newly claimed powers. 

We’ve set excellent examples with the bi- 
partisan Scowcroft commission, bipartisan 
support for IMF funding, and the bipartisan 
work of the Kissinger commission. But it’s 


time to lift our efforts to a higher level of 
cooperation, time to meet together with re- 
alism and idealism, America’s great chal- 
lenges for the eighties. 

Distinguished ladies and gentlemen, we 
have the right to dream great dreams, the 
opportunity to strive for a world at peace 
enriched by human dignity, and the respon- 
sibility to work as partners so that we might 
leave these blessed gifts to our children and 
to our children’s children. 

We might remember the example of a 
legislator who lived in a particularly turbu- 
lent era, Henry Clay. Abraham Lincoln 
called him “my beau ideal of a statesman.” 
He knew Clay’s loftiness of spirit and vision, 
never lost sight of his country’s interest, 
and, election year or not, Clay would set 
love of country above all political consider- 
ations. 

The stakes for America, for peace, and for 
freedom demand every bit as much from us 
in 1984 and beyond. This is our challenge. 

I can’t leave without a little lighter note 
that maybe points to some of the intricacies 
of diplomacy and how seemingly small they 
can be. I just, in leaving, want to give you 
a little experience that occurred and could 
have been a diplomatic crisis at the recent 
state dinner for President Mitterrand. 

Nancy and the President started toward 
their table in the dining room with every- 
one standing around their tables waiting for 
us. Mrs. Mitterrand and I started through 
the tables, the butler leading us through the 
people. And suddenly Mrs. Mitterrand 
stopped and she calmly turned her head 
and said something to me in French, which, 
unfortunately, I did not understand. 
[Laughter] And the butler was motioning 
for us to come on, and I motioned to her 
that we should go forward, that we were to 
go to the other side of the room. And, 
again, very calmly she made her statement 
to me. And then the interpreter caught up 
with us. She was telling me that I was 
standing on her gown. [Laughter] 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:57 a.m. at 
the International Club. 
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NCAA Women’s Basketball Champions 





Remarks on Meeting With the University of 
Southern California Team. April 6, 1984 





The President. {Inaudible|—before we're 
through here. But I just looked forward to 
this, to welcome you all to the White 
House. Now, you're across the street from 
it, but this is considered part of the White 
House, too. And I want to congratulate you 
on the magnificent season that you had and 
in winning the second consecutive—for the 
second consecutive year, the NCAA’s 
women’s basketball national title. 

I know that you came from behind last 
Sunday against Tennessee and won in the 
second half. And being a southern Califor- 
nian, why, I can say that this is the kind of 
performance that made USC a giant in the 
sports world. And now you're part of that 
impressive sports tradition. 

You’ve not only won another title for the 
school, you’ve done a great deal, I think, for 
women’s sports, women’s athletics. There 
was a time when the only jumping that 
was done at an athletic contest by women 
was by the cheerleaders—{laughter|—and 
there’s nothing wrong with that. I—having 
been in athletics and played football, not 
basketball, myself—I know it means a great 
deal to have that kind of support, so there’s 
an honorable place for the cheerleaders. 

But you are proving that women can 
make their mark as well in the field of ath- 
letics out there on the floor of the arena. 
It’s pretty hard not to recognize players like 
Pam and Paula McGee who've scored 
almost 5,000 points between them. Where 
are youP There. Must be pretty hard—a 
guard every once in awhile must think that 
he’s seeing double when—{/aughter|—— 

Well, and also then congratulate Chery] 
Miller. 

Ms. Miller. [Inaudible] |Laughter] 

The President. All right. She was named 
the most valuable player in that title tour- 
nament and also this year’s top collegiate 
women’s basketball player. 

But then I can also add a congratulation 
to all of you as a team, because it was a 
great team effort. And I think that your 
coach, the university, and your friends and 
families all must be very proud of you, and 
they have every reason to be. And you have 
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a reason to be proud of yourselves and what 
you’ve accomplished. I think you’re an in- 
spiration to athletes all over America. 

So, I think, simply put, “well done.” And 
now I'd like to say hello to each one of you, 
if I could meet each of you. 

Ms. Sharp. Mr. President, nice to meet 
you. 

The President. Nice to see you. Maybe I 
should start over here. Should—oh, do you 
have something? 

Ms. Sharp. Vd like to say a few words. 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Sharp. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the University of Southern California, the 
women’s athletic program, and _ the 
women’s basketball team, we would like to 
thank you for honoring us here today. We 
were very excited when we got the call, 
and we’re going to have a wonderful time 
while we’re here. And on behalf of you, 
we'd like to thank you very much. 

We’ve also brought some gifts for you and 
Nancy. And Id like to present those to you. 

When you want to shoot hoops. [Laugh- 
ter] And I hope this fits. 

The President. Thank you very, very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Indian Treaty Room of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. Linda Sharp, coach of 
the women’s team, presented the President 
with a USC sweatshirt and a basketball au- 
tographed by members of the team. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Robert S. Cooper To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Research and 
Technology). April 6, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert S. Cooper to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Technology). This is a new position. 

Mr. Cooper is currently Director of the 
Defense Advanced’ Research Projects 
Agency at the Department of Defense. Pre- 
viously he was vice president for engineer- 
ing, Satellite Business Systems, Inc. (1979- 
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81); Director, NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center (1975-79); Assistant Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, Depart- 
ment of Defense (1972-75); staff member, 
group leader, and division director at MIT 
Lincoln Laboratory (1968-72); and assistant 
professor of electrical engineering, MIT, 
and staff member in the Research Labora- 
tory for Electronics (1963-68). 


Mr. Cooper graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Iowa (B.S.E.E.), Ohio State University 
(M.S.E.E.), and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (D.Sc.). He resides in McLean, 
Va., and was born February 8, 1932, in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of James H. Webb, Jr., To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Reserve Affairs). 
April 6, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James H. Webb, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Reserve 
Affairs). This is a new position. 


Mr. Webb is an author and journalist; he 
recently wrote “A Country Such as This,” 
which has been nominated for the Pulitzer 
and Pen-Faulkner awards. He was assistant 
minority counsel to the House Committee 
on Veterans Affairs in the U.S. Congress in 
1977-78. In 1979 he became the first visit- 
ing writer at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. He returned to the Congress in 1979 
to become the chief minority counsel for 
the Veterans Affairs Committee. Since 1981 
he has been a full-time writer. 


Mr. Webb graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy (B.A., 1975) and from 
the Georgetown University Law Center 
(J.D., 1975). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, Va. He was 
born February 9, 1946, in Arlington. 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Donald Ian Macdonald To 
Be Administrator of the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse and Mental Health Administration. 
April 6, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald Ian Macdonald to 
be Administrator of the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse and Mental Health Administration, 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
He would succeed William E. Mayer. 

Since 1962, Dr. Macdonald has been a 
pediatrician in Clearwater, Fla. Previously, 
he was a clinical associate professor of pedi- 
atrics, College of Medicine, University of 
South Florida (1980); and president, Scien- 
tific Advisory Board, American Council for 
Drug Education (1981). Dr. Macdonald is 
president of the Florida chapter of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics and the 
Florida Pediatric Society. 

Dr. Macdonald graduated from Williams 
College (B.A., 1952) and Temple University 
School of Medicine (M.D., 1958). He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Pinel- 
las, Fla. He was born April 15, 1931, in New 
York, N.Y. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 1 

Following his return from a weekend stay 
at Camp David, Md., the President hosted a 
reception for members of the Trilateral 
Commission on the State Floor of the White 
House. 


April 2 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
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—members of the White House staff; 

—Helmut Schmidt, former Chancellor of 

the Federal Republic of Germany; 

—Eisenhower Exchange fellows. 

The President attended the opening day 
of the 1984 baseball season at Memorial Sta- 
dium in Baltimore, Md. He threw the first 
pitch of the game between the Baltimore 
Orioles and the Chicago White Sox and 
watched one inning of the game before re- 
turning to the White House. 


April 3 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders, to 
discuss the situation in Central America 
and the Federal budget; 

—Ambassador James E. Goodby, Chief of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Conference 
on Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe, 
to discuss the first session of the Con- 
ference; 

—members of the President’s National 
Security Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee. 

The White House announced that during 

a meeting in the Oval Office with Attorney 
General William French Smith, the Presi- 
dent asked the Attorney General to remain 
in office until a successor is approved. The 
Attorney General, who had announced his 
intention to resign on January 23, agreed 
and will remain until a new Attorney Gen- 
eral is confirmed by the Senate. 

The President designated Joseph V. 
Charyk as Chairman and Theodore F. 
Brophy as Vice Chairman of the President’s 
National Security Telecommunications Ad- 
visory Committee for terms of 1 year. 

In the evening the President attended a 
Lamb Roast in honor of Senator Paul Laxalt 
of Nevada at the Georgetown Club. 


April 4 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 


—members of the Catholic Health Associ- 
ation. 


The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 17th annual report of the U.S.- 
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Japan Cooperative Medical Science pro- 
gram for calendar year 1983. 


April 5 
The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 


April 6 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the National Conference of 

Lieutenant Governors. 

The President announced that he has 
nominated Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr., for 
reappointment as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for an additional 2-year term. 
General Vessey, 61, was appointed Chair- 
man in 1982. He was previously Vice Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army. General 
Vessey’s present term is due to expire June 
18. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 4 


William D. Browning, 

of Arizona, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Arizona, vice Mary 
Anne Richey, deceased. 


Alicemarie H. Stotler, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Central District of California, 
vice Robert J. Kelleher, retired. 


Joseph J. Longobardi, 

of Delaware, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Delaware, vice 
James L. Latchum, retired. 


Terrence W. Boyle, 
of North Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Eastern District of North 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 4—Continued 


Carolina, vice Franklin T. Dupree, Jr., re- 
tired. 


Submitted April 5 


Rosemary M. Collyer, 

of Colorado, to be General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board for a term 
of 4 years, vice William A. Lubbers, term 
expiring. 


Submitted April 6 


James H. Webb, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (new position—P.L. 98-94 of Sep- 
tember 24, 1983). 


Joseph F. Dennin, 
of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 


ant Secretary of Commerce, vice Alfred 
Hugh Kingon. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
* included in this issue. 





Released March 30' 


Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with reporters 
following his meeting with the President— 
by entertainer Mel Blanc 


Released April 3 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on his meeting with the 
President to discuss the Conference on 
Confidence and Security Building Measures 
and Disarmament in Europe—by Ambassa- 
dor James E. Goodby, Chief of the U.S. Del- 
egation to the Conference 


1 Not received in time for inclusion in 
last week's issue. 


Checklist—Continued 
Released April 4 


Announcement: 
Nomination of William D. Browning to be 


United States District Judge for the District 
of Arizona 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Alicemarie H. Stotler to be 


United States District Judge for the Central 
District of California 


Announcement: 


Nomination of Joseph J. Longobardi to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Delaware 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Terrence W. Boyle to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina 


Announcement: 
Appointment of Margaret Ellen Noonan as 
a Presidential speechwriter 


Released April 5 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the luncheon of the Women 


Business Owners of New York in New York, 
N.Y. 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the dinner of the New York 


State Federation of Catholic School Parents 
in New York, N.Y. 


Released April 6 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the National Leadership Forum of 
the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies of Georgetown University (two re- 
leases—full text and excerpts) 


Fact sheet: 
President’s remarks at the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 30 


HJ. Res. 493 / Public Law 98-248 

A joint resolution making an urgent supple- 
mental appropriation for the Department of 
Health and Human Services for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984. 


Approved March 31 


S. 2507 / Public Law 98-249 

An act to continue the transition provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act until May 1, 1984, 
and for other purposes. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 3 


S. 1530 / Public Law 98-250 

An act to make technical amendments to 
the Indian Self-Determination and Educa- 
tion Assistance Act and other Acts. 


Approved April 6 


HJ. Res. 271 / Public Law 98-251 

A joint resolution designating February 11, 
1984, “National Inventors’ Day”. 

HJ. Res. 443 / Public Law 98-252 

A joint resolution designating the month of 
June 1984 as “Student Awareness of Drunk 
Driving Month”. 

S. 1365 / Public Law 98-253 

An act entitled the “Harry Porter Control 
Tower”. 
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